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Let your HEAD take you 


(The average American today 
has a choice of just going where 
‘*his feet take him’’ , or choosing 
wisely the course to follow. Let’s 
skip ahead 10 years, and take a 
look at John Jones—and listen 
tohim...) 


Eee I feel so good it 
almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hol- 
low at the back, is the spot I like 
best in all the world. 


“And they’re mine. I own’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away from 
me. 

“I’ve got a little money com- 
ing in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as 
man gets on this earth! 

“Tt wasn’t always so. 

“Back in ’46—that was right 
after the war and sometimes the 
going wasn’t too easy—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and I 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 


“ Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old!’ 

“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
didn’t have as much fun for a 
whilt but we paid our taxes and 
the doctor and—we didn’t touch 
the Bonds. 

“What’s more, we kept right 
on putting our extra cash into 
U. S. Savings Bonds. And the 
pay-off is making the world a 
pretty swell place today!” 
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Now that we are entering a new 
era in the economic life of this nation, 
Americans may profitably examine a 
new development or two in labor rela- 
tions that may have escaped careful 
scrutiny in the midst of turmoil, 

They include the peremptory, ar- 
bitrary and uncompromising demands 
of labor leaders and the threats to pub- 
lic welfare that resulted when neither 
the United States government nor in- 
dustry could move fast enough to meet 
the ultimatums laid down with time 
limits attached. 

CIO struck General Motors plants, 
launching the strike wave, and it did so 
to effect an ultimatum whose conditions 
never seriously entered final negotia- 
tions. A few weeks later, one great city 
was practically paralyzed for two days 
because labor’s demands for a $2-a- 
day raise could not be worked out 
as fast as heads of a traction company 
union required. Earlier, the City of New 
York, facing a transportation tie-up, 
threatened by union chiefs, had such a 
bad case of jitters that Mayor O’Dwyer 
permitted labor to use its striking 
power to force his agreement not to 
sell city power plants without a public 
referendum although one of his depart- 
ment chiefs had recommended such a 
sale. This was the first time in Ameri- 
can history that the strike weapon was 
ever used to shape public policy. 

Tug boat men actually did throttle 
the metropolis down almost to a full 
stop when their demands were not met 
by the deadline their leaders imposed. 
They did this in spite of the fact that 
the federal government seized tug boats 
to facilitate equitable solution and seiz- 
ure brings into operation a law which 
forbids striking against the government. 

Some of these strikes were accom- 
panied by strange circumstances. In the 
case of the traction company whose 
cars were tied up, union leaders never 
took time “to look at the books,” 
neither did they pay any attention to 





Talking it Over 


reports on what the books showed. The 
company’s financial situation was this: 
In 1945, its best year, company earn- 
ings were $1,500,000. Yet these new 
wage demands would have added $15,- 
000,000 a year to outlay—15 times 
earnings. Where was the money to come 
from? Out of reserves, said the union. 
What were the reserves and what was 
their purpose? They were savings built 
up over the last five years to finance re- 
habilitation of lines, cars and facilities, 
to improve public service and protect 
public safety. Spending to rehabilitate 
run-down local transportation systems, 
neglected during the war, is so essential 
that Mayor O’Dwyer of New York 
braved Fiorello La Guardia’s wrath by 
shunting aside work on La Guardia’s 
pet project, Idlewild airport, to the end 
that he might use the last penny avail- 
able to improve the city’s transporta- 
tion system. Moreover, in the case of 
the traction company whose workers 
struck for the $2-a-day raise, 544 cents 
out of every dollar of company income 
already went to employes—for wages, 
pensions, uniforms and the like, and 
only 24 cents to 40,000 stockholders, 

General Motors faced demands no 
less arbitrary and unreasoning—‘“a look 
at the books” and a 30% wage in- 
crease with no raise in prices. Again, 
these demands were laid down on a 
“take it or leave it” basis. 

The result? The public quickly 
realized all the figures the unions were 
asking to see were already available— 
in GM financial statements issued pub- 
licly and regularly and in Treasury de- 
partment records. As for the 30% 
raise, the Administration itself set a 
figure well below it and union negoti- 
ators realistically decided to let prices 
take their own course. 

All these union maneuvers are of 
a pattern. Can it be that they have the 
same objective—not information or 
even more money for workers but 
power for union chiefs? 


Cordially, 


Aealaidilibiinis 


Publisher 








Sooner 
than you 
think! 





Tue day is close when you 
can have that new Fairbanks- 
Morse Washer you’ve dreamed 
about, planned for, counted on! 

Before you know it, this im- 
proved washer will be rolling 
your way .. . to brighten your 
wash days and give you faster, 
cleaner washings . . . to give 
you economical, trouble-free 
operation. 

Remember — it’s backed: by 
a manufacturer with 116 years’ 
experience in making work- 
saving machines for home, 
farm, and industry. 

Don’t miss the coming of the 
thrilling new Fairbanks-Morse 
Washer! Check with your near- 
est Fairbanks-Morse dealer for 
the latest information. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth 
remembering 
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Bare Facts: That which is hardest to 
obtain is the most sought after. I refer to 
“Out In The Open” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
13). It seems the trend is rising for, and 
among, the feminine side of the human 
race to completely expose their bodies in 
order to attract the opposite sex—or may- 
be they think it will help them trap their 
Prince Charming. This idea is not only 
ungodly but will be an. eye-sore as well, 
for at least half of them either wear uplift 
bra or a padded one, 

Claud Taylor, Fairmount, Ga. 


. . . Regarding the article “Out In 
The Open,” I’d suggest that with the ad- 
vent of this style a federal law should be 
passed making it illegal to bring a charge 
of rape against any male attacking a girl 
who extends the invitation in this manner. 

(Name withheld), Allendale, N. J. 


. . » Renie, Hollywood designer, pre- 
dicts greater feminine exposure: God 
created woman pure and naked but He 
provided a convenient fig tree with broad 
leaves for her to fashion a covering for 
her nudeness. When her eyes were opened 
she had the female modesty that hastened 
the shielding of her anatomy—a jewel 
that is lacking in some American women. 

D. L. McPherson, Abbeville, La. 


Socks Bobby Sox: We are disgusted 
at the large space you’ve given to the 
photograph of the silly 14-year-old bobby 
soxer (PATHFINDER, Feb. 13). This tends 
to develop and encourage the extremely 
silly behavior of this type of girl and 
perhaps some of their movie-actor-wor- 
shipping mothers, 

Mrs. Victor Paul, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Socko! We comment on reactions 
expressed by bobby-soxers to Fanny 
Hurst’s very temperate remarks concern- 
ing them: 

1. Many of their personal habits, in- 
cluding dress, are far from clean, neat or 
camfortable, as the kids maintain—hide 
like sun-baked brick exhibited in all va- 
rieties of nudity and suggestiveness and by 
female shapes ranging from the elephan- 
tine to the plucked-fowl brand. 

2. “A philosophy all their own?” So 
have many anti-social and uninhibited ele- 
ments such as gangsters, criminals, luna- 
tics and Nazis. But it doesn’t make them 
right. A philosophy evolved by teensters 
must be deep indeed! 

3. “They are very articulate.” Mon- 
keys are more so, we are told. 

No, Fanny, we haven’t quite hit rock- 
bottom yet but we are doing nicely. So 
sock ’em again—but hit the parents first. 

Ruth Felker Thomas, St. Louis, Mo. 


Supply and Demand: Publisher Pat- 
terson in his “Talking Jt Over” says: “The 


a 


history of the world has countless in- 
stances of political power trying to avoid 
the law of supply and demand. It can’t be 
done.” This might have been true before 
the inception of monopolies and powerful 
labor unions but now competition is 
merely theory and the law of supply and 
demand as extinct as the dodo, except for 
the farmer who lacks effective organiza- 
tion. 

We can have high wages and millions 
of jobless or we can have low wages and 
high-priced goods but we can’t have ab- 
normally high wages and low-priced goods. 

Frank G. Wilson, Red Lodge, Mont. 


Anti-McNarney: As a veteran of the 
Southwest Pacific campaign I want to pro- 
test against your portraying “the beast 
of Germany” (as the Chicago Tribune 
called that McNarney) on the front page 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 30). This McNarney 
and the Morgenthau clique have more out- 
right murders on their conscience than all 
the Japs together. As a Christian you 
should not encourage such bestial deeds. 
By the way, where did he get all his med- 
als? He never saw action of any kind. 

World War Veteran, Chicago, Jil. 


Report Cards: Why doesn’t Mrs. 
Chas. Kurtz, Andover, Ohio, visit school 
and find out, first hand, what kind of work 
her child is doing? That is the only sure 
way. Many teachers give high grades, re- 
gardless of the pupil’s ability, so every one 
will be happy. 

The one who does suffer is the con- 
scientious teacher who may be so unfor- 
tunate as to accept a position to teach 
those same children (lacking in the basic 
skills), who have been passed with high 
marks. If she grades the pupils according 
to ability, the parents are outraged, and 
understandably so, because the children 
have been graded too high in previous 
years. Marks don’t prove a thing. 

North Dakota Teacher 


“Other Sheep": In regard to “The 
Other Sheep” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 6): If 
Rev. Paul James Wattson or any other 
Catholic priests can prove anywhere in the 
Bible that the Sabbath Day was changed 
from the seventh day of the week to the 
first, I'll give them $5,000 immediately. 
When Rev. Wattson can prove from the 
Bible that God changed this law to the 
first day of the week, then I and many 
other “sheep” will return to the “one 
shepherd.” 

Gene Golles, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Non-Stop Teaching: It has long 
been established by physicians and psy- 
chiatrists that, because of the terrific men- 
tal strain, teachers cannot live, let alone 
perform their duties properly, without long 
periods of rest and relaxation. 

If Supt. Evans of Coalville, Utah, 
has “missed the bus” and has enslaved his 
teachers by employing them 12 months of 
the year in actual teaching, I would sug- 
gest giving him a mental test. He may be 
a megalomaniac, seeking glory, power, and 
adulation from his “subjects.” 

Josephine Hylton, San Francisco, Cal. 
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STIFFER U. S. ATTITUDE toward Russia is forthcoming, word from inside the 
State Department indicates. It's said Gen. Smith's instructions as 
ambassador will emphasize firmness. . 

U. S. FINANCIAL CIRCLES are putting some thought on a private loan to Russia. 
It pointed out that the country's credit is good, that it probably 
wouldn't balk at the going commercial interest rates. 

TO GET STEEL OUT mills are going to bill customers at-old price on many prod- 
ucts, follow up with another bill when exact increases are figured. 

FARMERS' STRIKE MOVEMENT in middle west has more publicity than purpose, farm 
group leaders insist. They claim it's not important, isn't growing. 

MUCH-—CRITICIZED BOOK William L. White wrote on Russia after his visit there with 
Eric Johnston is being re-read in light of developments, causing some 
to wonder if White didn't do better reporting job than many others who 
wrote more favorable books. 

GOP HOPEFUL STASSEN may have to undertake stiff primary fight himself if he 
wants to turn Minnesota's isolationist Sen. Shipstead out of office. 
If Rep. Judd doesn't eake on Shipstead, Stassen may be forced to, and 
dope is he can't carry the state. 





it's working out plans for summer training, other lesser measures. 

BRITAIN MAY HAVE TO RENEGE on its Bretton Woods commitment. International 
monetary plan is supposed to get going at the Savannah meeting March 15 
but Britain won't have its U.S. loan then and can't do much without it. 

~ get your number by pushing buttons instead of dialing. 

PAT FORMULA to cover small-business wage increases is needed to make wage-—price 
plan work, keep Wage Stabilization Board from bogging down. 

DEWEY STILL LEADS all polls of rank-and-file for 1948 GOP presidential nomina-— 
tion, but the Republicans have never renominated a loser. 

OPA OFFICIALS express private hope that this will be their last battle with 
Congress for renewal. They think major part of their job will be 
done by next year. 

IT'S TRUE THAT RUSSIA can grow colored cotton. Experts have seen some brown 
cotton in the fields but say it's of uneven texture. Green cotton 
claimed by Russia, however, has been seen only on display. 

PROHIBITION PARTY already is laying plans for a big new dry campaign in 1947, 
will pick a presidential candidate at a June '47 convention. 

SMALL BRITISH CARS (10 and 16 H.P.) sell at $2,500 to $2,700, including tax. 

HOUSING EXPERTS looking into the labor supply were amazed to find average age 
of journeymen bricklayers is 53, would like to start a big-scale 
apprentice plan. 

PAUL PORTER'S FRIENDS, who'd like to build him up as the Democrats liberal 
counterpart to Republican Harold Stassen, are counting on the OPA job 
to give him stature. 

AUTO INDUSTRY will make as much progress in next five years as it did in the 
last 20, insiders insist. 

CLAMPDOWN ON INDUSTRIAL BUILDING (in favor of housing) is causing several big 
companies to revise drastically expansion programs. This could mean 
smaller production capacity, less industrial employment than expected. 

FARMERS' POWER, POLITICALLY hasn't been on display for some time but don't 
underestimate their influence on Congress in an election year. If 
they really demand higher farm prices they'll probably succeed. 

BUSINESSMEN WANTING TO GO ABROAD should see the Commerce Dept. It's allocating 


air and sea space. There are no priorities but some selectivity. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C., March 6, 1946 


P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network. 
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Danger 


Inflation threat grows as confused 
wage-price formula fails to solve 
economic problems 


The Administration had a formula. It 
was supposed to end strikes, only “bulge” 
the anti-inflation line, get production going. 

By last week its biggest accomplish- 
ment was confusion. While strikes went 
on (see Strikes & Stoppers, p. 7) every- 
body fumbled toward the other two ob- 
jectives. 

The formula said industry would get 
price rises to meet wage increases that cut 
profits below the 1936-39 level. Govern- 
ment said that until Mar, 15 (it hoped to 
have the formula ready by then) industry 
could raise wages without Federal ap- 
proval, would be taken care of on prices. 

But only steel knew how well it would 
be taken care of ($5 a ton). Other indus- 
tries hesitated, waited for a pattern to 
emerge. And, while Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach blasted this as making the 
formula “worthless,” OPA Chief Porter 
warned he’d be “tough” on price increases. 

Some others promised to get tough, 
too. Labor lambasted the formula as “in- 
flationary .. . regimentation,” but started 
right after the 15-20% rises it promised. 
And farm groups said with costs already 
up 5% and going higher, farm ceilings 
would have to be raised or parity changed 
to include labor costs. But farmers didn’t 
want the steelworker’s increase (17%) 
because “that couldn’t be defended.” 

Defender. As these price pressures 
increased, Chester Bowles pleaded with 
Congress to extend price control, sub- 
sidies, material priorities. He denied con- 


The Nation 


Pathfinder 


trols were restraining production, said it is 
“at the highest point ever achieved in 
peace-time.” But NAM insisted: “Goods 
are still scarce . . . remove price controls 
+ » » production will step up fast.” 

Bowles said this was “irresponsible” 
talk, would mean skyrocketing prices, 
added that how high was indicated by 
Henry Ford II’s request for a 55% jump 
over 1942 car prices. Ford snapped back 
that this was for limited cars built under 
wartime conditions, promised to come to 
Washington, tell why he urged an end to 
ceilings. What wasn’t explained was why 
ceilings at all in an industry so competi- 
tive, so dependent on public good will? 

Meaning. This was the nation’s eco- 
nomic picture six months after peace. In- 
flation pressures were growing. With a 
backlog of $225 billions in liquid assets, 
national income and demand remained 
high, supply scanty. The government had 
retreated a little in its anti-inflation stand, 
hoped to prevent a rout. NAM thought 
inflation already here and growing fast. 
But while the people paid more, it still 
didn’t take a basket of money to buy a 
handful of goods. 


Marathon’s End 


For 67 days a joint committee of 10 
Senators and Congressmen had probed the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. It had heard 39 
witnesses (from Gen. Marshall and Adm. 
Stark to an ex-G.I. Joe), filled 69 volumes 
with testimony, collected tons of documen- 
tary exhibits. 

Last week, to the intense relief of 
almost everybody connected with it, the 
investigation had dragged to a close. Now 
the committee faced the task of coming 





AGREEABLE. Rep. Spence was willing to hear Henry Ford II's side of the price ceiling story. 
(SEE: Danger) 
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FOLDING UP. Rep. Keefe marks end of 
Pearl Harbor probe. (SEE: Marathon's End) 


up—by a June 1 Congressional deadline— 
with an answer to the puzzler: Why had 
Hawaii been caught flat-footed in the 
Dec., 1941 Jap attack? 

The Claims. Both Gen. Short and 
Adm. Kimmel, the Pearl Harbor Army 
and Navy commanders, had testified that 
Washington failed to keep them informed 
of imminent Japanese hostilities. Gen. 
Marshall and others had counteréd with 
claims that pre-war warnings had been 
ample to cover any eventuality, 

Meaning. Best guess was that the 
committee’s Democratic majority would 
return a report dividing Pearl Harbor re- 
sponsibility about equally between Wash- 
ington officialdom and Short and Kimmel: 
that Republicans (accused by Democrats 
of seeking to smear the Roosevelt admin- 
istration) would return a minority report 
defending the Hawaiian command chiefs. 

Effect. Thus, the investigation would 
add little to previous probes of the disas- 
ter (the Roberts report, five different 
Army and Navy reports). But on this one 
effect high military and naval minds were 
agreed: Disclosure that the U.S. had 
cracked Japanese military and diplomatic 
codes already has hurt national defense 
by putting other nations on guard. 


Fourth Seacoast 


The plan first had been presented in 
treaty form, was beaten in the Senate in 
1934. Then President Roosevelt re-nego- 
tiated it as an executive agreement, need- 
ing no two-thirds vote of approval, When 
war came the projeet was shelved. 

But by last week the controversial 
St. Lawrence Seaway proposal to give the 
U.S. a fourth seacoast, from Duluth to 
the Atlantic (PATHFINDER, Nov. 7), was 
up again. To Senate Foreign Relations 
hearings hurried champions of the cause, 
testifying the seaway would (1) increase 
foreign trade, (2) save $36 million a year 
in freight charges, (3) give New England, 
North Atlantic states cheap electric power. 

Witnesses pooh-poohed objections 
that the seaway-power development would 
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hurt railroads and coal mining but heard 
that its estimated cost now had risen from 
about $420 to $619 million. (U.S. share, 
$342 million; Canada $227 million.) Op- 
ponents would get a chance to tell their 
side in the next two weeks of hearings. 

British Loan. The Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee, meantime, turned 
its attention to another multi-million dol- 
lar question, opened an inquiry into pro- 
posed settlement of $6 billion in British 
lend-lease debts for $650 million under 
the $4.4 billion British loan. 

The Senate itself confirmed Paul 
Porter as new OPA head succeeding Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Bowles, got another nom- 
ination to consider after its finance com- 
mittee okayed O. Max Gardner, ex-gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, to be Treasury 
Under Secretary. 

The House slapped through, 222 to 
43, a bill to curb the power of AFL Music 
Czar Petrillo over musical broadcasts, 
then voted up to $50 million a year to 
help feed U.S. school children hot lunches. 


Mad Genius 


The pianist played Chopin, Mozart, 
Beethoven—held a Detroit audience of 
300 critical musicians enthralled. Howard 
Hanson, composer and conductor, called 
him a genius. 

Actually the performer, a one-time 
distinguished musician, was insane, hadn’t 
given a concert in nine years. If a hospital 
aide hadn’t stood by and turned the pages 
of the music, he would have played the 
same page over and over again. 

Officials of Wayne County General 
Hospital arranged the concert as part of a 
program which they hope may eventually 
result in a cure. 





Strikes & Stoppers 


Labor’s one tried and true weapon is 
the strike. Last week labor showed it still 
preferred proved devices. 

While government’s wage-price for- 
mula to settle strikes itself remained un- 





home, had their say. 


settled (see Danger, p. 6), dairy workers 
shut down Detroit’s milk supply and these 
other strikes threatened: (1) a nation- 
wide telephone tie-up Mar. 7; (2) an in- 
dustry-wide coal tie-up in April (John L. 
Lewis was formulating demands); (3) a 
city-wide tie-up of New York’s subways 
(and possibly some buses); (4) a second 
city-wide power shutdown in Pittsburgh. 
(Railway trainmen voted to strike but 
probably wouldn't.) 

These old strikes continued: (1) 100- 
day-old General Motors walkout; (2) 60- 
day-old electrical strike (which was 
marked by picketline scuffles) ; (3) month- 
old farm equipment workers’ dispute; (4) 
110-day-old Yale & Towne strike in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and many others. 

This one was settled: The 16-day-old 
Lancaster, Pa., transit walkout. 

Meaning. All this proved that in a 
free country there always will be strikes. 
The question was how to prevent their 
working undue hardship on the nation. A 
Senate committee, in hearings on the 
House’s idea of how to do it (Case bill), 
heard the idea denounced as “monstrous” 
by AFL President Green, praised by some 
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POLICE POWER. At Kearny, N.J., cops apply a flying wedge to a Western Electric picket line; 
in Chicago police picked up a picket. (SEE: Strikes & Stoppers) 
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International 


BACK: UNO delegates (I. to r.) Roosevelt, Vandenberg, Stettinius, Townsend and Dulles came 


(SEE: Homecoming) 


farm and industry representatives. It was 
highly likely that the Senate committee 
would come up with its own, and milder. 
idea of labor legislation. 


Homecoming 

Down to New York’s La Guardia 
Field glided a Pan-American plane spe- 
cially christened the UNO Clipper. Out 
stepped five exhausted members of the 
U.S. UNO delegation to London, headed 
by Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 

To reporters Stettinius handed a 
carefully-prepared homecoming statement. 
Its gist: UNO’s first meeting saw the in- 
fant world ‘organization grapple with un- 
expectedly serious problems and grow 
stronger by so doing; the U.S. must “par- 
ticipate to the full” in UNO institutions. 

UNO delegates Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), John 
Foster Dulles agreed: (1) London had 
produced a “worthwhile piece of work”’; 
(2) “UNO is a going concern”; (3) “it is 
up to us to make that organization a vital, 
living thing.” 

Fellowship. Few days later Dulles 
had a criticism, told a Princeton university 
audience that big nations wanted to use 
the Security Council for propaganda 
aimed at national gain, did not “feel it 
very important to settle their differences.” 
What is needed, Dulles added, is “a posi- 
tive premium on [world] fellowship.” 

In a New York Washington’s Birth- 
day speech, Sen. Donnell (R.-Mo.) tried 
to probe the Founding Father’s mind on 
UNO, decided it was a “subject on which 
every citizen may exercise his individual 
judgment.” 

And 1o1-year-old New Yorker Reuben 
Lewis took him at his word, on his birth- 
day told reporters the UNO was “a won- 
derful thing, if they can pull it through.” 


Power on the Left 


In New York’s lower East Side, a 
Democratic stronghold, Democrat Arthur 
G. Klein won a Congressional seat with 
17,360 votes. 

What made this by-election news was 
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. « « the 700 miles in four days, then they staged a mass parade past the Capitol Building. 
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QUARTERS. Bunked in unused Army barracks, they felt at home without running hot water. 
8 






that Klein just nosed out a so-called 
“liberal” candidate—radio commentator 
Johannes Steel (actually he has been a 
faithful follower of the Communist line). 
Running on the American Labor Party 
ticket, Steel had the backing of Commerce 
Secretary Wallace and ex-Mayor La Guar- 
dia, polled 13,421 votes. (A GOP candi- 
date, Capt. Wm. S, Shea, got 4,314.) 

Elsewhere liberal hopes took a nose- 
dive when Wallace sparked a Des Moines 
press conference by saying he wouldn't 
oppose Truman as presidential candidate 
in 1948. 

Meaning. The liberal-leftist-labor 
vote is the biggest unknown factor in the 
present political picture. FDR carried it, 
Truman seems to be losing it. Yet the 
Republicans offer it little attraction, for- 
mation of a third party holds out little 
hope. Organized as it was in 1944 by the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, it 
played a deciding part in FDR’s last vic- 
tory. How it votes in ’46 and °48 can 
determine the Democratic party’s future. 


Free Farms 


More than 750,000 returning veter- 
ans, according to Army count, want to be 
farmers when they get out of uniform. 
Last week the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was ready to tell them where they 
could go—out West. 

Some 100,000 irrigated farms are 
being created on reclaimed land in 17 
Western states. Of these almost 5,000 will 
be on public lands and eventually can be 
had free by those meeting homesteading 
requirements. 

Preference. Public notice of opening 
of these homestead opportunities will be 
given this fall and will cover projects in 
four states—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. Veterans will get pref- 
erence, with two years’ war service count- 
ing toward the three-year residence which 
is required for establishing homestead 
ownership, 

But only 255 free farms will be ready 
for occupancy in 1946 (792 will be ready 
next year, more later) and homestead ap- 
plicants must show, among other things: 
(1) good character; (2) enough cash, 
machinery, livestock or other assets to 
have a chance for success. 


Taxi Caballeros 


The first postwar protest “march” 
on Washington was on the comparative 
luxury of upholstered seats and rubber 
tires, 

Some 350 Chicago war veterans, irked 
at Mayor Kelly and the Chicago city 
council because they couldn’t get hackers 
licenses, drove to Washington, vaguely 
demanded that the government do some- 
thing. (Chicago limits cabs to 3,000, with 
most licenses held by two companies. ) 

In the Capital, the group was good- 
natured, orderly, limited its demonstra- 
tions to parades past the White House and 
Capitol. Drivers settled down in unused 
Camp Simms barracks that were heated 
by coal donated by the Red Cross. They 
cooked their own meals (except those who 
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International 


IN AND OUT. With New York in the throes 

of a blizzard a Brooklyn water main broke, put 

out Mrs. Jane Bevin's furnace. Chicago had a 

blizzard, too, as King Winter indicated he 
would stay around for a while. 


had brought their wives along with them). 

No Riders. Two veterans were tagged 
for passing red lights, but Washington 
hack inspectors forestalled other traffic 
regulation troubles by warning drivers 
against picking up fares, residents against 
riding in cabs which do not carry D.C. 
insurance, 

Results. Justice Department lawyers 
looked into the case; Mayor Kelly, in 
Washington on other business, hoped the 
city council would “do something”; the 
Washington Post suggested they stay 
around and help relieve the Capital’s cab 
shortage. 


Baruch on Capitalism 


From elder Statesman Bernard M. 
Baruch last week came two warnings for 
Americans: 

“Don’t let us be the first to disarm! 
Don’t let us scuttle and run!” and “Do 
not sell your birthright for a mess of 
pottage!” 

Baruch spoke in Washington at the 
opening of a Jewish relief drive. 

“Many claim the constitution should 
be subject to quick change to meet chang- 
ing conditions,” he said. “With that I do 
not agree . . . at times, incredible follies 
sweep over the world and cause chaos and 
untold human suffering. The constitution 
is our buttress against these vast panics. 

“Today we face a great political and 
philosophical issue—statism versus indi- 
vidualism . .. the process of individual 
effort which we call the capitalistic system 
may not be the ultimate, but it is the best 
thus far devised. 

“I believe in trying to better that 
system instead of tearing it down.” 
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Just a “Breeze” 


A year ago President Roosevelt asked 
the Senate to okay Henry Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce and as Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., both 
jobs then held by Jesse Jones. 

Senators fumed and sputtered, finally 
approved Wallace only after the RFC job 
had been separated from Commerce. But 
when Funnyman George Allen, whose fit- 
ness for the job was questioned by many, 
came up for confirmation as a member 
(and probably soon chairman) of the RFC 
board, only a couple of Republican voices 
were raised in protest and Allen breezed 
through. 

The same sort of “breeze” seemed in 
store for another of President Truman’s 
recent nominees—Commodore James K. 
Vardaman as a Federal Reserve Board 
Governor. Missouri’s Republican Sen. 
Forrest Donnell raked through Varda- 
man’s business past at a hearing, failed to 
turn up anything that convinced his col- 
leagues of the nominee’s unfitness, 

Kicker. But for Edwin W. Pauley, 
despite the President’s four-time backing, 
things still didn’t look too good. A Demo- 
cratic split developed with Sens. Pepper 
(Fla.) and Stewart (Tenn.) coming out 
flatly against hirh. Said Stewart: “I regret 
that Mr. Pauley has not withdrawn his 
name... a fight of this kind does not do 
the Democratic party and the Administra- 
tion any good.” 

To which many a pleased Republican 
added: “Amen.” 


Sentence Remitted 


The Navy closed its books on the 
tragedy of the cruiser Indianapolis, sunk 
by a Japanese submarine last July 30 be- 
tween Guam and Leyte, with a loss of 880 
lives (PATHFINDER, Jan. 2). 

Tried by public court martial last 
December, Capt. Charles B. McVay 3rd, 
Indianapolis skipper, was acquitted on one 
charge, convicted of failing to maintain 
a zigzag course through dangerous waters. 

Two months later Navy revealed the 
sentence: Reduction of “1oo numbers in 
grade,” meaning that McVay would be 
dropped behind 100 officers now his junior 
on promotion lists, 

Mercy. But the court recommended 
clemency; so did the Judge Advocate 
General. Secretary Forrestal therefore re- 
mitted the sentence, released McVay from 
technical arrest and restored him to duty. 
The conviction, however, remains on 
McVay’s official record, might jeopardize 
his chances for future responsible com- 
mands. 

For four other officers, the Navy 
had reprimands or admonitions for failing 
to institute an immediate search for the 
overdue Indianapolis. 


Medieval Army? 


A 53-year-old retired brigadier gen- 
eral arose before the House Military 
Affairs Committee, surprised everybody. 

The Army, said H. C. Holdridge, 
West Point classmate of Gen. Mark Clark, 


is “undemocratic, un-American, feudalis- 
tic .. .”, an institution to which he would 
hesitate to trust the training of American 
youth, 

Moreover, he added, it is always “one 
or two wars” behind in its thinking, has 
a system of discipline stemming from 
Swedish Gustavus Adolphus (1594-1632), 
and a military caste system which pro- 
motes “class consciousness . . . totalitar- 
ianism.” 

Holdridge was testifying against one 
of President Truman’s pet proposals, uni- 
versal peace-time military training. Asked 
to give his ideas on Army revision, he 
advocated identical uniforms for officers 
and men, no more segregation of enlisted 
men, promotion from ranks on merit. 

Me Too. Philip F. La Follette, for- 
mer Wisconsin governor, had similar 
ideas, urged a $100-a-month minimum 
base pay for privates to get volunteers in- 
stead of conscripts “whose one year of 
service would make them specialists only 
in griping.” 

After four days of this, Committee 
Chairman May (D.-Ky.), abruptly ended 
hearing (which had gone on intermittently 
for months) promptly ran into squawks 
from other committee members who 
wanted to hear more, 


Washington 
Parade 





Render Unto Caesar... 


The House was debating a bill to 
clip the wings of James C. Petrillo, 
American Federation of Musicians presi- 
dent. Members seemed to feel his middle 
name was apt. Said Rep. Brown (R.Ohio) : 
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FISTFUL. Truman signed full-employment bill 

with dozen pens, distributed them according to 

custom to Congressional leaders who handled 
the legislation. 
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“Now is the time to give the answer 
as to whether James Caesar Petrillo can 
really make it stick when he tells Con- 
gress, as well as the President of the 
United States, where they can go.” 

Rep. Hall (R.-N.Y.): “I say, like the 
gentleman from Ohio, let us have no 
Caesars in these United States.” 

Snapped back leftist Rep. Marcan- 
tonio (AL-N.Y.): “I have listened to the 
gentleman very attentively and I cannot 
help but come to the conclusion that the 
gentleman’s main emphasis is on the fact 
that Mr. Petrillo’s middle name happens 
to be Caesar.” 


No Justice 


There is no law in all the Supreme 
Court’s books that can help Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas out of the predica- 
ment he faced last week: The county is 
building a road through his house and he 
had only a few days left to find a new one 
for his wife and two children. 

To rumors that he might be chosen 
to succeed Harold Ickes as Interior Sec- 
retary, his only comment was that he 
wondered if Cabinet members had more 
pull with real estate agents than Justices. 


Wanted: A Husband 


Mrs. Verone Moreno was frank about 
it. With Washington’s federally-financed 
child care centers closing, the 29-year-old 
divorcee couldn’t afford a fulltime maid 
to care for her 4-year-old son on her 
small government salary. Obvious solu- 
tion: Marry again and stay home with 
her child. 

To reporters she outlined her quali- 
fications: “Wonderful disposition, lots of 
experience in cooking, cleaning, washing 
and ironing.” Her requirements for a 
husband included rhumba-ing ability. She 
also said she’d like him tall and blond. 

Next’ day, from 70 telephone voices 





















































Pathfinder Photo 


SLEUTH. Melvin Maas thinks Congressional probes will save U.S. (SEE: No More Scandals) 


she selected six, waited vainly for them 
to keep appointments. By week’s end, she 
still hadn’t landed a catch. 

But she had gained a supporter. In 
a letter to the Washington Post, a widow 
“with more dates available than I care to 
accept, yet not a man ;.. to marry” 
thought somebody ought to form a club 


where respectable marriage-minded peo- 


ple could meet. 


Sad Sack 


Maybe even more than Secretary 
Ickes, President Truman and Edwin W. 
Pauley, the man most hurt by Ickes’ spec- 
tacular departure from the government 
was a Washington newspaperman. 

For more than two years he had 
labored on a book about the Interior De- 
partment and its colorful chief. He had a 
publisher lined up and two weeks ago he 
had finished the manuscript. Then Ickes 
resigned. 

“Tt ain’t fair,” he moaned into his 
martini at the Press Club bar, “they can’t 
do that to me!” 


No More Scandals 


The worst government scandals usu- 
ally show up, history reveals, during the 
years following the end of a war. This 
probably is because there’s plenty of 


money floating around and because after 


the tension of a war there’s apt to be a 
general relaxation of standards, including 
morals, 

After World War II—i.e., in the next 
few years—the U.S. has a much better 
chance than ever before to escape this 
aftermath, Or so thinks Melvin J. Maas, 
ex-Congressman from Minnesota, ex-Ma- 
rine Corps colonel, now advisor and in- 
vestigator for the House Naval Affairs In- 
vestigating Committee. 

Reason, Maas says, is that Congress- 
men and Congressional committees are 
putting more and more emphasis as years 
go by on investigating rather than just 
legislating. “In the old days, Congress 
just used to pass the laws, and it was left 
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IDEA. If someone would care for her, she'd 
core for son. (SEE: Wanted: A Husband) 
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up td the Administration to carry them 
out. But as the government becomes more 
and more centralized, more and more 
Administrative investigation is necessary 
—we have to watch to see that the laws 
are really being carried out.” 

Ounce of Prevention. At the begin- 
ning of World War II, Maas pointed out, 
Congress anticipated trouble to come by 
passing resolutions making several hitherto 
strictly legislative committees into investi- 
gating committees. Examples: The House 
Military Affairs Committee and the Naval 
Committee, on which Maas was at that 
time serving. The resolution gave them 
the power to subpoena witnesses, papers 
and other evidence. 

Maas himself is evidence of the 
trend to greater emphasis on investigation. 
After 16 years as a Congressman and two 
more in Washington at his own expense 
(when he wasn’t re-elected) he went into 
the Marine Corps as a colonel, served in 
the South Pacific. Now he’s back as a 
full-time investigator —doing much the 
same work he had done as a member of 
the committee. Then he had to pass on 
acquisition of new property by the Navy; 
now he’s investigating sales of the same 
property. 


Cheep, Cheep 


It sounded like a hatchery in Wash- 
ington’s Railway Express office. Two 
thousand carefully-cartoned chicks were 
cheeping. Nothing unusual about that. 
Railway Express handles lots of chicken 
shipments, 

What was unusual were the addressees 
—‘President Harry S. Truman, White 
House,” and “Sec. Clinton P, Anderson, 
Department of Agriculture.” The chicks 
were free, but there were $70 express 
charges due on each batch of 1,000. 

Sender was William Lathrop, Rich- 
mond, Ind., hatchery owner who decided 
it was one way to register his protest 
against government orders to cut down 
chicken flocks. 

The President wasn’t home when the 
shipment came in but somebody decided 
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for him that the chicks were hardly the 
kind of addition to the White House he 
wanted, 

Secretary Anderson also refused to 
accept the fluffy little balls. Afraid he’d set 
a precedent, start everybody sending him 
chickens, 


It’s in the Record 


The Senate tried twice in one day, 
scrambled and unscrambled parliamentary 
doubletalk, finally agreed to raise the sal- 
ary of the Interior Dept. solicitor from 
$9,800 to $10,000 a year. Highpoint of the 
discussion was: Mr. White: “If the Sena- 
tor from Nevada made the objection and 
now withdraws his objection, I have no 
objection.” 


Pigs & Kids 


Secretary Wallace caused a furor in 
Washington when he said during a speech 
in Des Moines that one-third of the school 
children he has seen in the District of 
Columbia “are more definitely undernour- 
ished than most of the heifers and pigs 
on the farm.” 

Denials and protests poured from 
the office of District Commissioner John 
Russell Young, from the D.C. health de- 
partment where Dr. George C. Ruhland 
thought Wallace, seeking some of Ickes’ 
limelight, was “just making a sensational 
statement.” At the Board of Education 
one member wanted to know: “Does Mr. 
Wallace mean those healthy pigs he plowed 
under in 1934?” 

Hike. A few days later Wallace shared 
his morning walk to work (3.7 miles in 
35 minutes) with Washington Post re- 
porter John W. Ball. Later Ball wrote: 

It was quickly apparent that in his 
stride he overlooks little. 

“ “See that woman and little girl,’” 
he (Wallace) once remarked, indicating 
an approaching couple a block away. 
“The woman is always chewing gum, The 
child is definitely undernourished.’ ” 

“He was right about the gum,” Ball 
wrote. “The reporter couldn’t determine 
if the kid, hanging onto the woman’s arm, 
was peaked from undernourishment.” 


Washington Star 


BETTER THAN NONE. Wallace's hat was 
small, but in the ring. (SEE: Pigs & Kids) 
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TENT-SHOW DAYS. William F. Cody himself, 
(SEE: Buffalo Bill Rides Again) 


Buffalo Bill Rides Again 


Cody, Wyo., climbed into spurs and 
chaps, combed out its side-whiskers, lit 
into the woolliest celebration since Buffalo 
Bill himself whooped up the Wild West. 

Feb. 26 was the rooth birthday anni- 
versary of William F. Cody, scout, pony 
express rider, pioneer trapper and “Wild 
West” showman. (He won the name “Buf- 
falo Bill” by supplying buffalo meat to the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad in 1867-68. He 
died in 1917 and is buried near Golden, 
Colo.) Across the sagebrush hills in 
packed buses, down U.S. 20 from the 
Greybull airport 54 miles away, crowds 
swarmed into Cody last week to see “the 
wild old west at its very best.” 

Wild Westerners. Bringing the old 
days to life, Cody people dressed up as 
trappers, Indians, cowboys, gamblers, pio- 
neers, bandits, dance hall girls, western 
scouts. Gen. Custer, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Calamity Jane, Annie (Little Sure Shot) 
Oakley, and Buffalo Bill (portrayed by 
his grandson) were there “in person.” 

A historical pageant was the birth- 
day kickoff. Then came open house at the 
Cody Museum and a buffalo dinner in 
Cody’s Irma Hotel, with Bill’s former 
cook, Monte (Phonograph) Jones presid- 
ing. Wind-up was a fiddling contest and 
grand ball till dawn. Cody made good its 
boast the celebration “had no place for 
weaklings.” 

More to Come. This was first lap 
in the Centennial Year. There'll be a 
pageant or play each day this summer, a 
three-day Cody Stampede starting July 4 


and re-enactment of the “Yellow Hand” 
duel July 17. The whole state will join in. 
Casper’s Wyoming-on-Parade celebration 
this summer will honor Bill’s 300-mile ride 
when he was 14. Cheyenne’s Frontier Days 
will feature daily “Wild West” shows and 
Douglas’ state fair in September will honor 
the “last of the great scouts.” 


Charleston Spring 


Color-hungry visitors to Charleston, 
S. C., this month will meet spring in full 
bloom—cream-white magnolias, flame-pet- 
aled camellias, the brilliance of azaleas, 

All because a doctor told young John 
Grimke Drayton in 1830 he had to “get 
back to the soil” if he wanted to live to 
enjoy his South Carolina estate. 

The deed of that beautiful plantation, 
Magnolia-on-the-Ashley, dated from the 
17th century. Its mansion house—burned 
in the Revolution—was called South Caro- 
lina’s first. Magnolia had been deep fam- 
ily tradition since the first immigrant 
Drayton inherited it through his wife in 
1700—so deep that John’s older brother, 
Drayton Grimke, took his mother’s maiden 
name when there were no more male 
Drayton heirs. And when he was killed by 
his own gun on a hunt the Drayton name, 
inheritance and traditions came to John. 

Good Medicine. That’s why, after 
he talked with the doctor, John Grimke 
Drayton rolled up his sleeves and got 
“back to the soil” of his own broad gar- 
dens. To the magnolias, Spanish moss and 
bright camellias he added a new flower im- 
ported from China, Azalea Indica, in 1843. 

Now John’s azaleas are tree-height, 
famous across the world. They’ve spread 
a blanket of pink, white and flame from 
Florida to Virginia, made other Charleston 
plantations—Cypress Gardens, Runny- 
mede, Middleton, Belle Island, like a “mad 
artist’s dream of hues.” Visitors pour into 
Charleston by rail, plane and car, take in- 
expensive buses or cabs the 8 to 50 miles 
out to the gardens. Admission charge is 
$1 to $2 a garden. 

John Galsworthy, English novelist 
called Magnolia gardens the world’s love- 
liest. Baedecker guide listed them (with 
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ELECTRIC WIRES OFTEN 
SHORT CIRCUIT. NO FAULT 
OF YOURS. BUT A PYRENE 
WOULD HAVE CHECKED 
THIS FIRE. 










INSURED, YES. BUT 
All OUR CLOTHING 

BURNED—NO PLACE ~ 
70 LIVE. IT’S TERRIBLE. 













A Pyrene extinguisher will con- 
trol electric fires. Home and auto 
supply dealers now have Pyrene 
in stock. Buy yours today. 


“st IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of hevsehold hints sent on request 










home? Be safe... 
Pyrene refill handy. 








Piarene Manufacturing Companty 
NEWARK 6 NEW JERSEY 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 


FREE ! jas 


“What, When, Where 
and How to Plant 


. Order Today, Exceptional Bargains 
A 3 PEACH TREES (all hardy free- 
jl uotecm’ stone) | ea. Famous ELBERTA;: 
Viewed GOLDEN JUBILEE, early yellow: 
ammo. BELLE of GA., white flesh 3 tor 8% 
WRITE NAME Planters size, | to 1-1/2 ft. 
en wisces 4 PYRAMID ARBOR VITAE best 
IN MARGIN tall, fast growing, spire-like ever $1 
green, 3 yr. pot size, 6-8 in. 4 for 
5 Giant Hardy Exhibition CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 98¢ 
f ea. Red; Pink; White; Yellow and Bronze. 5 for 
i 
loom sz. pot plants. 3 for $1 


3 Hardy Gresbiecating, BUTTERFLY BUSHES, 
ya eee 136 AC 







ea. Red, white, blue. 


F.O.B. 
FACTORY 


TO ALL WHO 


ER y AGENTS—I’ll send you big box of 
full size kages of famous Blair 
Food Household Products. Am- 
bitious men and women cleaning up. 
We give you the . Just write 
uick, saying you want to be a money-making Blair 
Teale. You show samples—take orders for this line of 
nearly 250 fine quality guaranteed home products 
needed by almost everyone in your neighborhood 
daily. Rush name. Find out how easy It Is to make 
money supplying our products to your friends. Send 
for big assortment today. 
BLAIR OF VIRGINIA, Dept, 78-B.G. Lynchburg, Va. 


OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 

OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-364 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 

















Niagara Falls and Grand Canyon) as three 
sights no one should miss in the U.S. 

This spring, Charleston has not re- 
vived its gala nine-day “Azalea Festival.” 
But the gardens and a lot of people will be 
there, 


Chip Off the Old Spud 


Potato chips are as American as 
baked beans. And so popular that people 
ate over 200 million Ibs. last year. 

Legend traces the crispy, salty dainty 
to swank Saratoga Springs, N. Y. and to 
George Crum, head man at Moon’s Lake 
House kitchen. 

Here’s the National Potato Chip In- 
stitute story: One day in 1853 George de- 
cided—job or no job—to fix an eccentric 
guest who kept sending back his french 
fries as “too thick.”” George shaved pota- 
toes till he could read through them, fried 
them in deep fat—and felt he had “gotten 
even.” But the dining room clamored for 
more. The potato chip was soon an Amer- 
ican institution. ; 


Queen After King 


President Truman’s order for brown 
flour instead of white, so more wheat can 
be sent overseas, stirred memories in Wis- 
consin, Old-timers remembered the scream, 
“Wheat, wheat!” after the Civil War and 
how Wisconsin’s virgin soil brought forth. 

The state’s golden bushels (under 8 
million in 1850, 28 million in 1860) were 
“good as money” but tough work. How 
tough is shown by some of their tools dis- 
played this month at Madison by the Wis- 
consin Historical society—scythes with 
wooden fingers to make the grain fall 
smoothly, wooden rakes, wooden flails. 

The Grain Years. New York farmers 
brought wheat to the Wisconsin wilder- 
ness in 1835. Plowing some of the heavy 
sod called for six or eight yoke of oxen. 
Sowing, cutting, gathering, binding the 
sheaves were by hand. Sometimes, instead 
of the flail, oxen trod out the grain, 


threshed up to 60 bushels a day. 
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‘Wheat is king, and Wisconsin is the 
center of the empire,” crowed the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

Villain. But the chinch-bug changed the 
course of empire. The nation cried for 
wheat and the insects ate it—‘For four 
years we planted wheat and they took it.” 
The grain was black with them. They 
stirred even the dust in the roads. 

After 1880 Wisconsin’s wheat farm- 
ers turned dairymen. King Wheat moved 
out. Queen Bossie took over. 


Civvies for Placid 


Among New York’s frozen Adiron- 
dack peaks Lake Placid clubbers are busy 
with spring redecorating now that the 
Army has abandoned their clubhouses. 
They'll soon resume full-time activities. 

And around the country .2,000-odd 
members await the good word to stream 
back for fun they abandoned in 1944 when 
Uncle Sam wanted Lake Placid club (golf 
courses, ski slides, view and all) for re- 
turned soldiers. 

Bonnyblink. The club wa’ founded in 
1895 by Melvil Dewey, New York State 
librarian who originated the Dewey deci- 
mal system for classifying books. He and 
Wife Annie went to the Adirondacks in 
1890, to escape hayfever. In ’94 they’d 
bought “Bonnyblink”—a frame cottage on 
Mirror Lake in Essex county, and were 
well under way toward the co-operative 
vacation place that now has a huge club- 
house, nearly 80 cottages, 6,000 acres, a 
postoffice, tailor shop, chapel, fire depart- 
ment and stores. 

Winter, Too. It took years of per- 
suading to get daring souls to test Melvil’s 
theory Adirondack winters “could be sur- 
vived, and might even be healthful.” Then 
the club was open year-round, with long- 
skirted ladies and tight-trousered men 
(“Sno-Birds”) timidly testing that new 
sport, skiing, on the golf slopes. 

Lake Placid club’s dining room was 
always good for a chuckle, too. Simplified 
spelling, Dewey’s pet project, was used on 
the menus until seven years after his death 
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MUSH. G.l.s and gals got dogsled know-how from Jacques Suzanne. (SEE: Civvies for Placid) 
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in 1931. “Simplified spelling is not advo- 
cated by the Club,” the present manage- 
ment explains. But snow at Lake Placid 
still brings out the “Sno-Birds.” 


Science 


Pinion Problem 


The flying jalopy for which you are 
waiting won't be an airplane, a jet-ship or 
a helicopter, says William B, Stout. Its 
wings will flap, insect fashion, 

Neither joker nor crackpot, Stout is 
Vultee Aircraft research head, inventor of 
the inner-brace monoplane wing, builder 
of the first U.S. all-metal planes. 

Jet and propeller planes are too 
speedy for close quarters, he explains. 
Helicopters, tricky to handle, waste power. 
But the push surface of flapping wings can 
hover, drive and lift. 

Birds’ flexible wings would be too 
hard to imitate, says Stout in National 
Aeronautics. Insects’ stiff pinions should 
be our models. The bumblebee’s wings 
lift an “impossible” load; deer-flies can 
fly 600 miles an hour, land upside down! 

Kid Stuff? Stout, who started invent- 
ing when 50, admits mature engineers 
might hit on a successful flap-wing prin- 
ciple in time, but thinks model-making 
youngsters will find it first. 

To them he recommends a help that 
Leonardo da Vinci and other bird-model 
followers didn’t have: High-speed photos 
which “catch” insects in flight, show their 
wing-positions and even the air-pressure 
waves they create, 


Atoms of Life 


Late in 1944 Erwin Schroedlinger, a 
little Austrian teaching advanced physics 
in neutral Ireland, wrote a little book (91 
pages) called What Is Life? 

It was published in Dublin, urinoticed 
by the war-busy world. Last month a U.S. 
publisher reprinted a few copies. One 
reached The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, bible of U.S. intelligentsia. 

SRL went into a tailspin, came out 
with Schroedlinger on the cover, gave the 
review of What Is Life as much space as 
Forever Amber and Private Hargrove to- 
gether, put its author in a class with 
Thomas Paine, Sir Isaac Newton, Dar- 
win. Reason: It contains a new idea, 

Discovery. Said Schroedlinger: Life 
violates the laws of physics. Since life ex- 
ists, a whole new set of natural laws must 
also. exist, awaiting discovery. 

He points to a proved law of physics: 
Individual atoms only follow “probabil- 
ity” rules. A 1,000-atom speck of iron 
may or may not retain its size, shape and 
ether qualities from second to second. 
Only in billion-atom quantities is inor- 
ganic matter “reliable.” 

But 1,000-atom genes (heredity cells) 
are stable for millions of years, and shape 
every other growing cell of all living mat- 
ter. It may be, says Dr. Schroedlinger, 
that science has discovered Purpose, 
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Electric appliances". . running water . . 

even ice cubes for drinks ... can be en- 
joyed miles from the nearest power lines 
by simply installing a Sheppard Diesel 
2,000-watt Generating Set. Electric lights 
for outdoor sports will add hours to 
peesious vacation days, weekends and 

olidays. 


A 2,000-watt Sheppard Set... air cooled 
for easy maintenance . . . operates on low- 
cost Diesel fuel oil. Does away with hazard- 
ous use of gasoline... bothersome task of 
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rough” is more fun when the edges are 
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International 
GAS METAL. Lithaloy makers show inflation 
trick. (SEE: Lithium Lite-Savers) 


Lithium Life-Savers 


How the lightest of metals helped 
save lives of castaway sailors and fliers in 
the war was revealed last week. 

R. E. Landolt and Dr. Hans Osborg 
of Lithaloy Corp. told how alloys of lith- 
ium (formerly known mostly as a “freak” 
element) solved a tough rescue problem. 

All life rafts carried handcrank SOS- 
radios but low-power, short aerials re- 
stricted their range. Balloons (to lift long 
aerials) would correct this, but hydrogen 
tanks to fill them were too big and heavy 
for life rafts. 

Bubbler. Lithium hydride, it was 
known, would react with sea-water to form 
hydrogen—but how much? Tests were 
run. The findings: One Ib. of lithium 
hydride gave 66 cu. ft. of hydrogen. 

Thereafter each life raft carried a 
small can, topped with a nozzle, loaded 
with the alloy. With it went a balloon, like- 
wise nozzled, and a 300-ft. aerial, 


The Peaceful People 


Scientists have found a nation of 
supermen. 

The supermen can’t travel through 
space in rockets or slay with death-rays, 
All they can do is (1) live peacefully to- 
gether for 1,000 years with no govern- 
ment (2) assure their children happiness 
and (3) rate higher on intelligence tests 
(in your language) than you can. 

They are the Hopi Indians of Arizona, 

explains Ward Shepard, Interior Depart- 
ment conservationist, in Scientific Monthly. 
Hopi means “peaceful people.” 
‘ Law: Custom. Although they live in 
cliff-top villages, Hopis are the last word 
in “decentralization”’—legally. Law is 
simply custom and everyone is his own 
policeman. How this works is simple: 
Children are brought up to take pleasure 
not in possessions, but in people. Ambi- 
tion doesn’t exist. Success brings no pleas- 
ure—except success for the tribe. 

Variety. Although an individualist, 
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each Hopi is “secure” because long family, 
clan and tribe training has taught him he 
is needed and valued. The Hopi seems 
humorless, students say—to him another’s 
misfortune isn’t funny. 


Scientific Scrimmage 


Air-power, brass-power, police-power 
and lung-power surged around atom-power 
last week, 

Stung by charges that the Navy might 
try to “fix” next May’s “bomb vs, war- 
ship” test, President Truman announced 
that a civilian board (akin to the Roberts 
Pearl Harbor committee) would check re- 
sults of the test. Army and Navy, how- 
ever, will handle the actual bombing. 

Debunker? At a Senate committee 
hearing atom-experts drew verbal bombs 
from Maj. A. P. de Seversky. Said air- 
power salesman Seversky: In Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima. he saw concrete buildings 
and flagpoles standing; atom bombs would 
damage New York no more than block- 
busters. 

Answered Army scientists: (1) Ja- 
pan’s concrete walls are made earthquake- 
proof, ours are not; (2) the A-bomb blew 
roofs into basements; (3) flagpoles left 
standing were directly under the bomb- 
burst, got the blast straight down. 

Starter. Meanwhile, Navy’s first 
laboratory-ship, laden with sea-bottom in- 
struments, left for the Marshall Islands 
bomb-site. Over 80 more would follow. 

The AAF will have its own atomic 
trials in New Mexico probably late this 
year, revealed Ex-Air Chief Arnold. Pilot- 
less B-17’s will test whether close-in A- 
bombing wrecks attacking planes, 

Monopoly. In New York the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
gave its plan for international -control of 
atomic energy. A United Nations commis- 
sion would be sole buyer or seller of 
uranium and thorium ores. Private or na- 
tional concerns could lease atom power 
for approved purposes. 


MAGIC MIRROR. American Optical Co. seeks 
new uses for war-developed “glare glass." It is 
transparent, but also serves as mirror. 
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Now I m Glad we 
Talked it over 





Warm in your heart, gratefully remembered, are all the wise words 
spoken, the sound decisions taken in the days before separation! 
And fortunate are the men and women who — together — look ahead 
and plan a fitting family monument. For this is one matter too 
important to leave for only one of you, or someone else, to settle later. 
That is why thoughtful men and women decide on Rock of Ages 
family monuments. For in Rock of Ages you have not only a material 
of surpassing beauty and distinction — you are assured of a monu- 
ment that, literally, will last forever. Every Rock of Ages Monument is 
guaranteed in perpetuity by a Rock of Ages Bonded Guarantee. 


AR We suggest that you investigate Rock of Ages — now! 
i] 








“ HOW TO CHOOSE A FAMILY MONUMENT,” a large illustrated 
book, is available without charge or obligation. Simply write 
to Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vermont. Or ask for a 
copy from the Rock of Ages Dealer in your community. 
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JUDGE AND TIPSTRESS. Supreme Court Justice Taschereau (/.) is one of two presiding at 
Canada's spy probe. Former newswoman Elizabeth Fraser (r.) gave first tip. (SEE: Scare) 


Scare 


Spy hunt in Canada clouds U.S.-Rus- 
sian relations, focuses American 
eyes on undefended Polar frontier 


Rankest melodrama, too lurid to ring 
true—yet there it was, not behind the 
footlights, just across the Canadian bor- 
der. Russian spiés had stolen a secret. 
Admitting it, Moscow pooh-poohed it as 
“insignificant secret data.” 

Few Canadians believed the secret 
was insignificant. The echoes were too 
dramatic. Headlines screamed predictions 
of a diplomatic break. The biggest spy 
hunt in Canada’s history was on. It looked 
as if Russia had stolen or tried to steal 
the atom bomb. 

Who's Who? Tight-lipped officials 
stood pat on Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s bare statement: Arrests had been 
made, the investigation was proceeding. 
King hadn’t mentioned Russia. Moscow 
had named itself in furious press and 
radio counterblasts. 

Denying Russia needed the stolen se- 
crets “in view of the fact that in the 
USSR higher technical achievements are in 
existence,’ Moscow branded the spy hunt 
a propaganda plot by Britain “to inflict 
political harm on the USSR.” 

The spy hunt was a mystery melo- 
drama in itself. Names of the 11 men and 
two women imprisoned were withheld. 
Their civil rights were suspended; lawyers 
couldn’t see them. The Mounted Police 
were quizzing others suspected of spying 
“for ideological rather than mercenary 
reasons”—in other words, Communists 
and sympathizers. 

South of Border. As the clamor grew, 
America looked north and saw red. Be- 
yond the 3,000-mile “world’s longest un- 
defended border” Americans were uncom- 
fortably aware of an equally undefended 
zone where Russia and Siberia elbow Can- 
ada and Alaska in the Arctic (see Map). 

There ice and snow had always formed 
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defense enough. But now, military men 
pointed out, the Arctic was an open road 
for planes and rockets. Gen. “Hap” Ar- 
nold, retired U.S. Army Air Forces chief 
had predicted the next attack on America 
would follow that road. 

Preparedness for such an attack’ had 
drawn U.S. and Canadian armies closer. 
Rumors of a virtual merger had followed 
Gen. Eisenhower's trip to Ottawa and a 
hush-hush trip to Ottawa by Canada’s 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Andrew McNaughton. 


. 
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Meanwhile the armies were co-operating 
on “Expedition Musk Ox” (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 2), a 31,000 data-mush through Can- 
ada’s north. Its object: “To test army 
and air force equipment under Arctic con- 
ditions and to make scientific weather and 
other surveys.” The U.S. Navy was in 
the picture, too. A task force, led by the 
giant aircraft carrier Midway was en 
route to maneuvers near Greenland. 

On the other side of the Arctic, the 
Reds had set up a chain of weather sta- 
tions. In a war Arctic geographical and 
meteorological data might vie in value 
with the atom bomb itself. And among 
military prizes of the north were Can- 
ada’s vital uranium mines—particularly 
the big one at Port Radium (see Map) on 
the shore of Great Bear Lake. 

Effect. All this was whipping the 
American people’s suspicions of Russia to 
a new high. Already a nation-wide Wom- 
an’s Home Companion pell had shown 
82% of American women expect war and 
85% of these think it will be with 
Russia. 

To stem the tide President Truman 
and Secretary of State Byrnes made sooth- 
ing statements denying the spy trail led 
to the U.S. Byrnes said America still has 
the secret of the atom bomb exclusively. 
Former Ambassador to Russia Joseph H. 
Davies went further than this. He said 
Russia has a moral right to spy for the 
atom bomb. 

But even if Davies was right—even 
if the Russians were right in branding the 
whole thing anti-Red propaganda — the 
chief result remained a worsening of U.S.- 
Russian relations. 
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WHERE EMPIRES RUB ELBOWS. Americans saw Red danger light on North Pole. (SEE Scare) 
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Dark Flood 


Another outpost of the British Em- 
pire trembled at the rising tide of col- 
ored races. In Capetown, at the foot of 
what was once called the Dark Continent, 
the Union of South Africa Economic and 
Social Planning Council gave out gloomy 
estimates of population. 

The estimates: (1) present popula- 
tion of South Africa, 2 million white, 8 
to g million colored; (2) population in 
1o years, about 3 million white, 14 mil- 
lion colored. Reason: Higher colored birth 
rate, 

Solution? Dr. Bernard Price, promi- 
nent South African social scientist, last 
week proposed: “Abolish the color ban, 
improve Negro education, widen their in- 
terests and better their economic status. 
Then the races can live together harmoni- 
ously.” 

This appealed to conservative South 
African whites about as much as the 
FEPC appealed to U.S. Southern conserv- 
atives. South Africa’s laws are frankly 
based on racial discrimination to preserve 
white supremacy and keep cheap colored 
labor. Price’s solution would have to be 
enacted over old imperialists’ dead bodies. 
But even they could see no way to get 
around the birth rate and prevent the 
whites from eventually being swamped. 


Seer Double-Talks 


Tokyo astrologer Donsho Kodama 
(he visited America in 1914 and hit the 
jackpot by predicting a second term for 
Woodrow Wilson) came out of retirement 
to issue 1946 forecasts for the world: 

Japan: There will be no end of trou- 
ble. Feople will see a ray of hope in their 
future. Crops will be abundant. The Em- 
peror will be safe in every sense. Mac- 
Arthur will continue to enforce the ad- 
ministration. 

‘America: The U.S. will find itself 
busy with affairs of the world political 
situation. Crops will be abundant. 

Russia: Stalin will grow weak on 
account of illness. He will be unable to 
enjoy the strength he has in the past. 
Crops will be abundant. 

Britain: England will be vexed with 
internal troubles. Crops will be abundant. 

General: This will be a year of many 
difficulties which are hard to foresee. 


India Up in Arms 


Not since the mutiny of 1857 had 
India seen such chaotic scenes as those 
which checkered Britain’s most uneasy 
overseas possession last week. 

In Bombay, 7,000 native seamen of 
the Royal Indian Navy seized all small 
warships in the harbor, hauled down the 
Union Jack and forced their officers ashore, 
“Absolute rebellion” was the definition of 
local authorities as martial law was 
clamped down in India’s greatest city. 

Similar scenes took place at Karachi 
where naval mutineers were overcome aft- 
er a sharp battle with casualties on both 
sides. Throughout the peninsula mobs 
gathered to denounce British rule. There 
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DOOMED FOR ATROCITIES. Gen. Yamashita (1.) was hanged in Manila last week, while Gen. 
Homma, “Butcher of Bataan,” awaited execution of sentence to be shot. 


was pillaging and bloodshed but elsewhere 
nothing as serious as the naval mutiny— 
the first time since the Sepoy rebellion 
that native Indian troops have revolted 
against white officers. 

“Unconditional Surrender." In Lon- 
don, Prime Minister Attlee charged that 
Communists are fanning the flames of In- 
dian discontent; predicted more trouble, 
but told the House of Commons that the 
Labor Government has the issue in hand. 

Effect. At New Delhi, seat of the 
Indian Government, British officials were 
openly nervous. They realized that there 
was much more than Communist intrigue 
behind this rising. Independence, firmly 
resisted by the British, was being increas- 
ingly demanded by Hindus and Moslems 
alike. “There have been other mutinies in 
our history and we are proud of them,” 
announced one member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

In addition, anti-British agitation ran 
high in Egypt, while revolt in the rich 
Celebes Islands was added to the unsettled 
picture in Indonesia. All this unrest was 
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THEY MUTINIED. Men and ships of India's 
Navy. (SEE: India Up in Arms) 


reflected in Britain’s unhappy economic 
picture, 


Odds in Indo-China 


To the north and south of French 
Indo-China’s rebellious northern hill coun- 
try armies stood poised. 

The army to the north—on the China 
side—consisted of 120,000 of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s crack troops. The army to the 
south—where the French had already sup- 
pressed native revolts—was Gen. Jacques 
le Clerc’s Foreign Legionnaires, paratroop- 
ers and commandos. The French were 
fewer but better equipped. 

Rebels. Between the two armies 
bands of ragged guerillas led by Ho Chih- 
minh dug in and waited for action. It 
would come from the French—the Chinese 
were sympathetic to the natives. Besides 
tanks and Spitfire planes, the French had 
another potent weapon: Control of the 
lush rice fields of southern Indo-China. 

By bartering rice for political con- 
cessions the French already had won over 
the kings of the mid-country regions of 
Laos and Cambodia. The hill people of 
the north remained loyal to Ho Chih- 
minh’s independence movement. But, 
without food, how long could they hold 
out? Even Chiang’s troops to the north 
were hungry. 

Meaning. French force was turning 
on the screws to re-fasten pre-war im- 
perialism on another remote corner of 
Asia. The natives, with the Atlantic 
Charter in the back of their minds, were 
resisting. 


King’s Hot Seat 


Belgium’s national election failed to 
settle the No, 1 issue: Should King Leo- 
pold (accused of Nazi collaboration) be 
called back to his throne from exile? 

Leopold’s supporters, the rightist 
(Catholic) Christian Social Party won 
more seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
than any other party but fell short of a 
majority. Since all other parties were 
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Perfect delivery guaranteed 
Send check or money order to 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 
East Orange 60 N. J. 












Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE _ PAY 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of F R is E 


checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
INFORMATION 


No previous experience necessar 


poeteard for information—FRE 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


Box €09-P Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Press Association 


KINGLET? Prince Baudoin of Belgium. (SEE: 
King's Hot Seat) 


against Leopold, they had the power to 
keep him out. 

Meaning. The Christian Socialist 
plurality on one side and a Communist 
gain of 14 seats over their former nine on 
the other showed trends toward both con- 
servatism and radicalism cutting across 
another long-time rift of race and language 
between the Germanic Flemings and the 
Franco-Celtic Walloons. 

Effect. Because the Belgian mon- 


| archy’s traditional job, like that of Brit- 


ish kings, is to be a symbol of unity, the 
rifts made Leopold confident of a come- 
back. In Switzerland a “spokesman” for 
Leopold was quoted: “The King stands 
above politics. He is still King, waiting 
for a call from his people.” In Brussels 
monarchists and anti-monarchists were re- 
considering a compromise by 


| which Leopold would be shelved to make 


Prince Baudoin, his 15-year-old son, king. 


Quiet Sensation 


In an orderly calm more sensational 
than violence would have been, 90% of 


| Argentina’s 34 million registered voters 





went to the polls to elect a president. 
Whether the winner was Dictator Juan 
Peron, or, as the U.S. State Dept. hoped, 
Peron’s opponent, Jose Tamborini, would- 
n’t be known until the Army, which had 
supervised the voting, counted the ballots. 
That would take perhaps a month. 
Meaning. The orderly atmosphere 
was sensational because dopesters had fig- 
ured Peron’s main reliance would be vio- 
lence or fraud. He had been branded a 
Nazi by the U.S. Blue Book (PATHFINDER, 
Feb, 27) and his last-minute reply with a 


| Blue and White Book (blue and white are 
| Argentine national colors) charging U.S. 


diplomats with spying and intervening in 
Argentine affairs had been a comparative 
dud. A few days before the election 


Peron’s gangsters had beat up opponents _ 


near the U.S. Embassy while Peron-con- 
trolled cops looked on. Did the lack of 
violence at the polls mean an honest elec- 


tion? Or did it mean Peron had an ace- 
in-the-hole—assurance of a fraudulent 
count?> Observers wondered. 


“Crazy Americans” 


Dollars talked last week on the Lon- 
don and Montreal stock exchange. In 
London, they couldn’t say a mouthful, be- 
cause the list of stocks Americans can 
buy is limited by British exchange laws. 
But in Montreal, brokers said Americans 
have socked $4} billion in Canadian securi- 
ties—partly boom mining stocks; mostly 
3% Canadian government bonds. 

On the London exchange, “dollar 
shares” like British-American Tobacco, 
and Roan Antelope Copper, hit new highs, 
as Britishers climbed aboard to share the 
speculation. “Americans must be crazy,” 
snickered an official from Burma. “They’re 
bidding up a Burmese silver mining propo- 
sition where the Japs put the mines out 
of commission. There’s no output, and 
anyway, the silver couldn’t be shipped 
until a railroad is rebuilt, which will take 
at least a couple of years.” 

Meaning. The dollars that talked in 
London and Montreal were refugees from 
American inflation. With U.S. securities 
up in the air, dollar-holders were scan- 
ning foreign horizons for bargains. 
Whether what they found were bargains 
only the future could tell. 


Around the Globe 


Chungking: Chinese ire at Red 
squeeze on Manchuria flared in mass dem- 
onstrations and in statements by officials. 

Tel Aviv, Palestine: Funeral of four 
slain Jewish raiders was attended by 50,- 
000 Jews as anti-British demonstration. 

Manila: U.S.-led Filipino troops bat- 
tled die-hard Japs near Manila Bay, 

London: British government ex- 
pressed “alarm” at massing of Yugoslav 
troops near Trieste border (disputed with 
Italy). 

Moscow: Stalin appealed to Red 
army to make USSR “impregnable.” 

Madrid: Dictator Franco said he fa- 
vors monarchy for Spain. 





Acme 


VIVA PERON! Dictator's followers whoop it 
up. (SEE: Quiet Sensation) 
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France can’t feel free 


Uprooting Dea e of World War II’s 


peril till more than 
100 million deadly left-over mines are dug up, disposed 
of. Here’s how Frenchmen are tackling the task’. . . 


1. BOOM! This mine was exploded 2, BEWARE. How thickly death was sown in this field 93, VICTIM. Careless farmer touched 
before de-mining squad arrived. mine. Only bits of clothing remain. 
7 ROR Sts = PRT a ’ 


Leena’ 


4. INSTRUCTION. Preventing accidents like those shown above 5, LABORATORY, After learning the theory ners 


takes know-how, so de-mining volunteers go to a special school. get some practical experience under the teacher’s watchful eye. 


“ 


“ 1% 7a ae 
4 . : : +E. . sda See 

t to start, squad of 7, HUNT. Getting mines before mines get them 8, GOT IT! This mine will be safer 
de-miners begins by checking all apparatus. is the aim of careful life-or-death crawl. to handle after fuse is unscrewed. 


Three Lions 


9. ANOTHER. Flat anti-tank mine is 10, TEETH DRAWN. Danger is still 11. MMLLERS IN THEBAG, Day’s work of a French squad 
one of most dangerous to handle. there till explosive is removed. sometimes totals more than 600 mines uprooted. 
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Problem Parents 


Program of adult training and reform 
adopted by many towns as bul- 
wark against juvenile delinquency 


A training system for delinquent par- 
ents has quietly- been gaining ground. 

San Francisco began it nearly three 
years ago. Since then parents judged by 
the courts guilty of contributing to de- 
linquency of their children have had the 
choice of going to jail (for up to a year) 
or to school to learn about family respon- 
sibilities. 

Record up to last week was 850 grad- 
uates, only one parent repeater. Check of 
first 100 graduates showed 88% of their 
children had made “satisfactory adjust- 
ment.” 

Dearborn, Mich., borrowed the San 
Francisco plan about two years ago. Lat- 
est report: “No backsliders” among 200 
graduates (25 parents preferred jail), a 
drop of 50% in the town’s juvenile delin- 
quency record, 

Transition. Started by Judge George 
T. Martin as a part-time reformatory, the 
Dearborn school quickly grew beyond its 
original purpose, changed its name from 
School for Delinquent Parents to Home 
and Family Institute. Reason was many 
non-delinquent parents clamored to attend 
the course, grew interested in lectures by 
experts on all phases of child raising, bud- 
get-planning, family health, recreation. 

Other towns and cities took the cue. 
Last month Topeka, Kan., courts sen- 
tenced 11 parents to a series of lectures. 
But doors were open to all. Attendance 
averaged 80. 

Prevention Preferred. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, a delinquency prevention pro- 
gram, backed by the courts and ready to 
go, leans still further toward an open-door 


The Family 


policy. Its purpose is to catch young par- 
ents or couples planning to marry before 
there’s a chance for child-raising mistakes. 

In Denver, Col., Newark, N. J., 
Omaha, Neb., many other cities, the par- 
ent training idea is catching on, being 
adapted to local needs. 


To Woo, To Wed? 


By last week all but a handful of 
marriage-bound G.I.s in Austria were beat- 
ing a hasty retreat from the altar. 

Army cold water had quenched their 
love-thirst. Austrian brides, it was made 
clear, would have no special privileges— 
no Army medical care, food or housing. 
Besides, the frauleins must pass a test on 
“political reliability.” 

After talking it over with chaplains, 
only 29 out of 350 intended bridegrooms 
applied for official permission to marry, 
wanted more time to think it over. 

The facts lent weight to recent com- 
ments of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on the 
unwisdom of any G.I. marriages abroad. 
Heart-breaking talks with British brides, 
now being divorced by American hus- 
bands, convinced her it wasn’t wise “for 
men under strain of loneliness to get mar- 
ried until they have a chance to go home 
and find out what they really want.” 


"Teen Toppers 


Hats spiraled into high peaks, flip- 
flopped around the face in wavy brims at 
New York’s teen-age millinery show last 
week. They were creations that only a 
youthful twinkle and smile could get 
away with—simple things that fit the head, 
suited long or short bobs. 

Most models were of straw, some of 
felt and linen—in a wild assortment of 
colors. Minimum trimmings carried maxi- 





TALKING IT OUT. Judge Martin counsels parents on family problems. (SEE: Problem Parents) 
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Millinery Fashion Bureau 

TEA COSIES. The new larger pillbox and cone 

crown carry Chanda Whimsies labels. (SEE: 
‘Teen Toppers) 





mum style punch—saucy grosgrain rib- 
bons, gay plaid taffeta bows, posies. 

Outline. Accent was on silhouette, 
showed up especially in new “tea cosy” 
hats of bright red picopal straw trimmed 
with gold braid handles on top and edging 
to match around the bottom. One, shaped 
like a Chinese coolie’s hat, was worn back 
on the head. Another, called the cone 
crown (like a pixie cap) is so “important,” 
said designers, it soon will apear in linen, 
plaid ginghams. 

Very feminine but practical was a 
two-way straw, worn either with its scal- 
loped half brim flaring forward or down 
in back like a sou-wester, circled by fringed 
daisies. 

Prices of these style-setters ranged 
from $4 to $10. But lower-priced copies 
soon will be up on hat pegs all over the 
country, said milliners. 


House Headaches 


Clamor for houses mounted as the 
Wyatt-Truman housing program (2,700,- 
ooo homes by end of 1947, most at $6,000 
or under) fed the country’s hopes. 

Meanwhile, the Patman bill last week 
struggled for life in Congress; Wyatt 
spark-plugged his plans with pleas that 
cities set up emergency committees to 
clear “roadblocks,” revise impeding local 
building laws; prefabricated houses were 
at last going up (see pictures p. 22). 

Lifeblood of the program, the Patman 
bill carried two main provisions: 

(1) Restoration of government con- 
trol over allocation of materials, with au- 
thority to channel them into low-cost 
homes. 

(2) Price control, including ceilings 
on existing homes, to work like this: Once 
a house is sold, the price received becomes 
the ceiling for the emergency period. Pur- 
pose is to prevent skyrocketing, at same 
time not force home owners to sacrifice at 
pre-war prices. 

“Crackerboxes." Builders, real estate 
interests balked at price-control features, 
charged that, at present labor and material 
costs, $6,000 houses would be “cracker- 
boxes.” 

In reply, Dwight Patman (D.-Tex.), 
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author of the bill, placed a model house in 
the corridor outside his office, invited Con- 
gressmen to take a look. What they saw 
was an exact copy of a cottage-style pre- 
fab priced at $4,400, including erection, 
electric wiring, linoleum, insulation, plus 
major appliances. 

Going Up. Just then OPA boosted 
ceilings on prefabs 10% to 30% to spark 
production, explained it would be only 
10% on all but very few models. This left 
manufacturers free to raise the $4,400 
house to around $5,000. Tacked onto that 
(as for all prefabs) would be cost of 
foundation, lot—perhaps another $1,000. 

Solutions to lumber shortages, a 
threatened snag to building programs, 
swarmed in. Ready for production were 
screwless, boltless steel prefabs (parts lock 
together); others made of cotton burr 
blocks, compressed from waste material. 

Cluck! Cluck! Down in Longview, 
Tex., bystanders goggled at a strange new 
monster called a house-laying machine. 
Cement is poured into the machine’s frame 
(a mold for the house), sets in 24 hours. 

But in the sweet music of a building 
boom, sour notes sounded. Home-buyers 
were warned against fly-by-night opera- 
tors, misleading price schemes—learned 
relief was still months away. In fact, said 
officials, things would be worse before they 
got better. 


Grandma Strikes 


“Strike! By George, she did it!” 

Grinning, plumpish Mrs, Lydia Staf- 
ford, 60, bowed to her team members’ ap- 
plause, sidled to the score sheet and 
marked up a big cross. 

Captain of the Minneapolis Grand- 
mothers club bowling team, Mrs. Stafford, 
who’s been rolling ‘em down the alley 
since last October, was still high scorer 
last week. But any time now one of the 
1r other granny bowlers might top her 
record—118. 

Two months ago these clubwomen, 50 
to 70, decided to shelve knitting and 
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crocheting needles every Monday after- 
noon, switch to bowling pins. Losing 
pounds wasn’t the idea for this jovial 
bunch who weigh anywhere from 120 to 
180. There’s been no noticeable shrink- 
age, they reported, but “it’s good for us 
and it’s fun.” 

Great Sport. “I just love it,” said 
Mrs, Louise Rehl, 70, oldest bowler, and 
only great-grandmother on the team, Ex- 
cept for a couple of lines she bowled five 
years ago with her son, she hadn’t touched 
a ball since 1905. 

As long as scores are mostly be- 
tween 65 and 110 the grandmothers aren’t 
taking on outside competition, They’ll 
battle it out between their three four-man 
teams for practice. Meantime, only other 
known team of grandmother bowlers, in 
Chicago, is sparring around for a chance 
to show them how it’s done. Maybe by 
next summer we'll be ready to accept 
their challenge, said the modest Minne- 
apolitans. 


Wife-Savers 


Showings of accident-proof house- 
wares at L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N.J., department store, last week brought 
an invasion of hundreds of curious house- 
wives—safety experts, too. City safety 
council officials climbed step-stools, mon- 
keyed with can openers and pressure 
cooker lids, tested all the items for hazard- 
proof features. 

What they approved and housewives 
applauded as life-lengthening gadgets: 

Inside Job. A storm window that’s 
easily removed, brought inside for clean- 
ing. 

No Falls. Step-stool with wide steps 
for firm footing; also hinged top which 
automatically remains at right angle to 
top step when stool is opened, prevents 
housewife from stepping overboard. 

Seal Tight. Pressure cookers with 
tops that cannot be removed until pres- 
sure is too low to be dangerous. 

Swing-a-Way. A wall can opener 

’ 





Handy & Boesser 
NO BURNS, NO FALLS. New fire extinguisher checks flames, doesn't hurt foods; step-stool hes 
hinged top-step protector to prevent stepping overboard, spilling. (SEE: Wite-Savers) 





‘Sometimes | wonder about men. Boswell says 
he'll take me to the prom if nobody else asks 
me.” 


that fits tight against wall when not in use. 

Slip-Free. A non-skid wax for kitchen 
linoleums. 

Fire-Fighter. A 15-lb. fire extinguish- 
er for putting out fires caused by inflam- 
mable liquids or electricity. Used on 
flaming food, it won’t affect taste because 
cold, snow-like carbon dioxide quickly 
changes into gas. 


Food 


All on the Label 


Housewives who never stop wonder- 
ing what to fix for dinner will soon find 
the answer on the grocery shelf—right on 
the label of canned vegetables, Each label 
will carry a complete menu, recipe fea- 
turing the vegetable, plus check list to 
show how menu stacks up nutritionally. 

The new Vita-MENU labels, an- 
nounced last week, are being bought by 
canners for next packing season, should 
be in stores by fall. Later, there'll be 
similar labels for canned fruits. 

A typical balanced menu on a can of 
peas will be: Creamed ham; pears in lime 
gelatin on lettuce; buttered peas; potato- 
cheese ring; corn sticks, butter. 


Casserole in Technicolor 


Color trickery is the reason dishes 
served in the home of Estes Kefauver, 
Congressman from Tennessee, are always 
“pretty as a picture.” His slender, red- 
haired wife sees to that. 

Mrs. Kefauver didn’t get the idea of 
cooking in color until she came to Amer- 
ica from her native Scotland 10 years ago, 
married and stayed here. The unfamiliar 
variety of vegetables, meats and fish sug- 
gested endless eye-appealing combinations. 

Attractive color schemes, Mrs. Ke- 
fauver shortly discovered, are wonderful 
appetite whetters, can be made appropriate 
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Tomorrow S Homes. They’re on the way—the first of 


00,000 houses the government has asked for before end of 
Most early ones are standard prefabs; some are unit- 
have a Buck: Rogerish tinge. 


00 00 


1947 
constructed houses; others 


PREFAB DUPLEX, Already tested, this “surplus” war house is what NEWER, NICER, But here on Capitol Hill a model shows what can 
be done with a prefab for $4,400—utilities, appliances included. 


many towns are transplanting to rent to vets at $27 a month. 


in 24 hours. 


HOUSE-LAYER. There’ll be low-cost concrete houses, too—‘‘layed” by a giant contraption that clucks out 4-room “nest” 
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Credits: Wide World, International, Acme, Washington Daily News 


VETS FIRST. Emphasis is on speedy relief for 1,300,000 homeless THE PROOF. Evidence of Wyatt’s dream, like this finished prefab, 
vets. Housing Chief Wyatt (1.) thinks prefabs will help do job. part of a veteran housing project, now appears across the U.S. 
PATHFINDER 
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Pathfinder Photo 


COLORAMA. Mrs. Kefauver glamorizes baked 
fish. (SEE: Casserole in Technicolor) 


for any season, any occasion. A dish which 
combines spring-day hues of cream, green, 
gold with tangy flavor is her: 

Asparagus Fillet Casserole: Wash 
and dry one fillet of sole, cod, other white 
2 fish for each person to be served. : (Frozen 
fish may be used.) Wrap each fillet around 
three green asparagus tips, place “heads 
up” in greased baking dish. 

Prepare cream sauce by stirring con- 
stantly in saucepan until melted 2 tbsp. 
butter or margarine, 2 tbsp. flour, 3 c. 
milk, 4 tsp. salt, pepper. When smooth, 
add half of 4 lb. sharp cheese. When 
melted, pour over fish. Grate remaining 
cheese over all, Bake in slow oven about 
40 min. Serve directly from baking dish 
for best effect. 


| Food Jumble 





Blotched with confusion, last week’s 
food picture struck most consumers as a 
huge question mark. One thing, however, 
was clear. Price of meat may jump 6¢ a 
pound. Economic Stabilizer Bowles will 
grant packers the increase to offset the 
recent wage boost, OPA reported. 

Beyond that, families can expect an 
over-all 8% hike in food bills after June 
30, according to Bowles, unless the present 
$14 billion food subsidy program is con- 
tinued (PATHFINDER, Jan. 30). 

Meanwhile Congress continued sub- 
sidy, price ceiling wrangles. Among others, 
Sen. Arthur Capper (R.-Kans.) lashed out 
at OPA pricing, claimed subsidies added 
“to the forces of inflation.” 

Then President Truman urged victory 
gardeners to dig in again. And from the 
Agriculture department, where officials 
couldn’t agree, came a call to farmers for 
3,200,000 acres more of grain. 

Still Short. In spite of the new, 
darker flour, cuts in beer and whisky, 
wheat éxport goals will fall 150,000 tons 
short in February, even more in March, 
Secretary Anderson said. So wheat goals 
went up from 68,781,000 acres last year 
to 69,875,000; corn, soybeans, dried peas, 
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BILLINGSLEVS 
STORK CLUB BARBER 
PASSES OUT 
RED HOT TIP £ 


e Stork Club barber shop in New York City. 
barred by famous red rope. - - - 







4 ’ h 
hn Anzalone, head man’ of t 
4 . low-down on some quests 









He'll never get by: Tousled, unkempt 
hair certainly doesn’t belong in the 
Stork Club. Watch the red rope go 
up on him! If only he’d take my tip 
and use Kreml Hair Tonic—it keeps 
stubborn hair neatly in place all day 
long—looking so trim and handsome. 





No admittance: How uncouth he 
looks with his shoulders littered with 
dandruff flakes. So careless about his 
appearance. Kreml is famous to re- 
elieve itching of dry scalp and remove 
untidy dandruff flakes. Leaves scal 
feeling so clean and refreshed. . 


Rope strangles gigolo: He plastered 
his hair down with grease and found 
himself socially taboo. Pasted down 
hair stamped him as a gigolo. Kreml 
keeps hair looking so neat and well 
groomed yet never leaves it looking 
or feeling oily and greasy. 





Always welcome: He followed my 
advice about Kreml. His hair always 
looks so neat and spruce. An asset 
anywhere. Thousands of America’s 
best dressed men use Kreml to keep 
their hair looking its best. Why not 
let Kreml help improve the appear- 
ance of your hair! 


@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any 
drug counter. Use Kreml daily for modern, handsome hair grooming. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking aT 


Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff 4 Seaton! 


es R. B. Semler, Ine, 
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Selected Collection of 
WORLD FAMOUS 


MARCHES 


\ 
iW Here is an outstanding collection of 20 
world-famous marches, the kind you 
have always wanted, in ONE convenient 
volume arranged for about third grade. 


t 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
Among the stirring time-honored marches 1 
included are*‘ American Patrol,"’ ‘Marine 1 
Hymn,’ “Under the Double = 
“‘American Legion March’’ etc nd ' 
only 75c and this book of World Famous Marches willbe 
sent postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. H 
Also send for... i 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


FREE MUSIC CATALOG ... containing over 


1200 standard classical and teaching pieces for piano, 
violin and voice 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, INC, 
Dept. 3243, 425 $. Wabash Ave.,Chicago5,m. 


ee eee es eT 
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NEEDLE 


eee Several 
Times. No. 9193 — Scotty 
puppies in cross stitch to dec- 
orate your kitchen linens, 8 
motifs. Over 100 other designs 
for tea towels, luncheon sets, 
bedroom ensembles, _ pillow 
slips, baby’s things — in, the 
improved mM iron transfers, 
usable 2, 3, or more times. 
Ask for AUNT MARTHA'S 
Hot Iron Transfers at dept. and Variety ay oe 
send 10c to 3956H Central, Kansas City 2, 


Ave 3 TRANSFERS 


STOP Scratching 


Relieve Itch in a jiffy 


Sufferers from the torturing ‘itch 
caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
scabies, athlete’s foot, “factory” itch, 
and other itch troubles, are praising 
cooling, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. 
This time-proved medication—devel- 
oped by Dr.D.D.Dennis— positively relieves that cruel 
burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes a 

comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 


























Raise Chine-Lhins SoS 


We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. 


Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, 8 75, Sellersville, Penna. 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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similarly. But Dr, D. A. Fitzgerald, Ander- 
son’s marketing director, claimed trouble 
wasn’t slack supplies, that 500 elevators are 
“plug full of wheat.” Lack of railroad cars 
to move wheat is the bottleneck, he said. 


Health 


Too Many Cooks? 


Associated Medical Care Plans, Inc., 
was in the hopper, said the American Med- 
ical Association. It would be presented 
this week as substitute for the Truman 
compulsory health insurance plan. 

Its general purpose was known: To 
extend and standardize local voluntary 
pre-payment plans throughout the U.S., 
while preserving freedom of doctor-choice 
and “personal” physician-to-patient rela- 
tionships. 

Most existing pre-payment organiza- 
tions were expected to co-operate. Blue 
Cross already had worked out details with 
medical societies in some areas. 

Uncommitted but open-minded, the 
group which “modeled” for the Truman 
plan, Washington’s Group Health Asso- 
ciation, broadened its membership (here- 
tofore only Federal employes) to include 
outside groups and published membership 
rates: $2.50 a month for adults, $1.75 per 
child. No AMA figures were available for 
comparison, 

Gaps. Despite a flood of co-operative 
effort, the various plans seemed likely 
to tangle on several problems: (1) dupli- 
cation of administrative work and ex- 
pense; (2) inadequate attention to pre- 
ventive medicine; (3) lack of resources 
to take care of unable-to-pay patients. 


On Polio’s Trail 


To clues as to how infantile paralysis 
spreads, Drs. L. P. Gebhardt and W. M. 
McKay added a new one last week: Un- 
washed ‘fresh fruits may start epidemics. 

Writing in The Journal of Pediatrics, 
they pointed out: Person-to-person nose 
and throat spread of the disease would 
“stagger” cases in a single family. Cases 
would precede one another by a few days. 

Sometimes they “break” on the same 
day, however. Looking for a common 
source, the doctors found “dirty” fresh 
fruit distribution fitted epidemic calendars. 
Flies, they said, may transmit the virus to 
fruit skin from human waste, 


Give ’em Air! 

Two doctors threw cold water Jast 
week on the almost sacrosanct Schafer 
method of reviving shock or drowning vic- 
tims. 

In The American Medical Association 
Journal, Drs. J. H. Comroe and R. D. 
Dripps, Philadelphia, reported trials of 
two methods on shock victims. The Scha- 
fer method (pressure-breathing induced 
by operator astride victim’s back) gave 
only one-fourth the needed air. 

Teeter. Better, they said, is the Eve 











method (used by British Navy, U.S. 
Coast Guard) in which victim is stretched 
on a see-saw board, tilted to and fro. His 
viscera alternately jam diaphragm up, pull 
it down, filling and emptying lungs. 

The Schafer technique has one ad- 
vantage, they admitted: Rescuers can’t 
always find or improvise a tilt-board. 


Hey, Rusty! 


Red hair, say two Chicago doctors, 
has nothing to do with (1) a fiery temper 
or (2) an amorous disposition. 

Extra iron in your system causes it, 
affecting pigment cells, turning black of 
brown hair flame-colored, they assert. 

They hope it may help trace the 
course of heredity-traits, but doubt it has 
any effect on temperament. As for freck- 
les, they haven’t investigated. 


V. A. Shoots the Works 


Taking its time under needling by 
American Legion and like groups, the Vet- 
erans Administration readied its plans. 
Last week it bared them to the public. 

Topmost was the largest hospital pro- 
gram in all history, expected to cost nearly 
half a billion dollars, provide 77 new hos- 
pitals with at least 70,000 beds. Hospitals 
will be in 40 states, 63 of them near ex- 
pert-staffed medical schools, 

Architects expect to complete all con- 
struction in three years. Army Engineers 
will handle much of it. 

Stopgap. Meanwhile, V.A.’s Gen. 
Bradley said Army and Navy each will 
provide bed-space for 10,000 veterans in 
their hospitals. For service-connected 
sickness or injury, “Michigan plan” home- 
town care for veterans (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
20) is being discussed with state medical 
associations. 

Amplified. Also afoot was liberal- 
izing of National Service Life Insurance. 
A V.A., bill before Congress would let G.I.s 
name other than close kin as beneficiaries, 
alter their policies (for slight additional 
payment) from straight life to endowment. 





Veterans Administration 


ENCOURAGER. Bradley's sick friends got a 
promise. (SEE: V. A. Shoots the Works) 
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Religion 


The Roman World 


For the moment, sheer splendor of 
mighty ritual outshone everything else. 
But as Pope Pius XII raised his hand to 
bless the largest number of cardinals ever 
created at once, the Roman Catholic 
church faced great challenge. 

The 20,000 persons from palaces and 
hovels who jammed St. Peter’s in Rome 
could sense the challenge beneath the 
pomp. Newsreels recorded the glitter and 
the quarter-hour ovation (“Viva il Papa!”) 
at the Pope’s entry on a gilt chair car- 
ried by eight men in scarlet and preceded 
by elder cardinals in ermine capes. 

Hat & Ring. Moving to his throne 
before the great altar, Pius received 28 
new princes of the church (four others 
were ill, unable to attend). To each he 
gave a broad-brimmed, 15-tasseled red 
hat which is never worn again but hangs 
in a cathedral after the owner dies, 

Next day, presenting the traditional 
ring, he opened and closed each mouth 
with his right hand, in symbolism of 
secrecy and wise counsel. 

Spellman Honors. The four U.S. 
cardinals took honorary title to historic 
churches in Rome, Cardinal Spellman of 
New York, many people’s best guess for 
next Pope (he’d be the first non-Italian 
pontiff since 1523) received the church 
once presided over by Pius, and the red 
hat Pius wore as cardinal in 1929. 

There was more honor for America. 
The cardinals voted sainthood for Mother 
Francesca Cabrini, founder of Sacred 
Heart Missions and first American citizen 
to be canonized. She died in 1917. 

"Light." Ahead lay the challenge. 
Pius told it in a broadcast speech after 
each new cardinal had kissed a sacred 
relic on his jewelled slipper. He said: 

“The present is for many only the 
disordered rush of a torrent which carries 
man like a fish on its headlong course 
toward the night of the future, .. . Only 
the church can bring men back from these 
shadows to the light.... 

“Her supranational character does not 
act like an empire which extends its tenta- 
cles in all directions with the aim of dom- 
inating the world.” 

Active Role. Supranational was no 
catchword. For the first time, cardinals 
live in every continent, Italians are less 
than a majority, and the College may 
meet elsewhere than in Rome. 

The church, Pius said, “must reject 
. « » narrow concepts . . . which would 
confine her, blind and mute, in the retire- 
ment of the sanctuary.” Vatican papers re- 
sponded with a plan to unite all Catholic 
political parties as a “bloc” against Com- 
munism. 


Clare Luce: Catholic 


“For many people there are many 
ways to God,” said Connecticut’s Con- 
gress-ewoman Clare Boothe Luce, Last 
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week she had chosen her way, entered the 
Roman Catholic church after being an 
Episcopalian since birth. She promised: 
“When I tell the full reasons it will be at 
length, in my own words.” 


Non-Catholic Front 


Protestant Geneva, no less than Cath- 
olic Rome, was a world capital of religion 
last week, 

There, a solid front of most of the 
non-Roman Catholic part of Christendom 
took next-to-final shape while Pope and 
cardinals met at Rome, 

For nine years, as the World Council 
of Churches, that union had been grow- 
ing on a provisional basis. Now, with 
three-fifths of the world’s Protestant and 
Orthodox bodies co-operating, time had 
come to make it official. 

Where Calvin Preached. To do it, 
churchmen gathered in St. Pierre’s cathe- 
dral where four centuries ago John Calvin 
had denounced Catholicism and fanned 
the fire of Reformation. 

England’s Archbishop of Canterbury 
met with Germany’s Pastor Martin Nie- 


moeller, America’s Dr, Douglas Horton, 
chairman of the U.S. committee for WCC, 
and religion leaders from China to the 
Netherlands. 

1948 Assembly. By the second day 
they had made the big decision: In late 
summer of 1948 an assembly of 400 
Protestant and Orthodox spokesmen will 
meet in Holland or Denmark. They will 
form WCC into a permanent unit “through 
which the influence of the world’s non- 
Roman Catholic churches may be brought 
to bear on world affairs.” 

Also planned: A half-million-dollar 
European training center (money from 
John D. Rockefeller Jr.) for inter-church 
lay workers. 

First Years. WCC was born in 1937 
at an international Protestant meeting in 
England. Soon Orthodox leaders were in- 
terested, interim officers set-to work. War 
postponed formalities but not accomplish- 
ments, (Big wartime job: Aid to prisoners 
and refugees.) 

Now, as WCC moves to fulfill the 
historic hope for Protestant “union with- 
out merger,” it shepherds as many souls 


as Rome’s 325 million, 





International 


TRADITION. Medieval-dressed Swiss Guards stand watch as Pius is borne to Vatican ceremony. 





Press Association, Acme 
PRINCES. Pius embraces Cardinal Spellman of New York. Other new U.S. cardinals: Glennon, 
St. Louis; Mooney, Detroit; Stritch, Chicago. (SEE: The Roman W orld) 
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Ohio town lands two big industries, 
expects population to jump from 
3,700 to 15,000 by end of 1947 


Big industry went home-hunting in 
northern Ohio and found the welcome mat 
out in Avon Lake Village, where 3,700 live 
in cozy cottages on the shores of Lake 
Erie, 21 miles west of Cleveland and half- 
way to Lorain. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Co. picked the 
town over 30 prospects for its $4.5 mil- 
lion, half-mile long plant which will be 
the world’s largest truck and trailer fac- 
tory. Reasons: Good transportation 
(Nickel Plate Railroad and Highway 6), 
ample space for housing, adequate water- 
works, power from the town’s Cleveland 
Illuminating Co. plant, the prospect of 
obtaining labor from Cleveland and Lorain. 

As a fleet of earth-moving machines 
broke ground for the plant which will hire 
2,500 to 3,000, B. F. Goodrich began 
building a $750,000 plastics products plant 
which will employ 150. 

A City by 1947. Pleased no end, 
Mayor Robert E. Wagner expects Avon 
Lake to become a smart, progressive city 
of 15,000 by 1947 if home building is un- 
shackled. That’s the big problem now. 





The Town 


Some homes are going up, but most of the 
hundreds needed must wait on labor and 
materials. 

Meanwhile, town officials are show- 
ing they are ready to accept responsibili- 
ties that sudden expansion brings. The 
town has cash on hand for a $35,009 po- 
lice and fire station now going up. The 
board of education will give the green 
light to plans for a new high school. 
Church congregations are looking over 
blueprints. Merchants are seeking build- 
ing sites. A restaurant owner will put up a 
$400,000 shopping center complete with a 
1,000-seat theater, bowling alley, food 
market, drugstore. 

Everyone in Avon Lake from Mayor 
Webster down is determined to make the 
newcomers feel at home, prove that a 
small town can give industry advantages 
equal to or better than those found in a 
large city. 


Epitaphs 


Down in the creek 
Spills Jerry Bass. 
The bridge was narrow; 
He tried to pass. 
With doggerel like this on three-inch 
wooden tombstones, Asst. Supt. of Police 
Milton D. Smith, Washington, D.C., hopes 


UP FROM THE GROUND. Avon Lake Village, Ohio, is getting more than $5 million in new 
industry. First project under way is this B. F. Goodrich plastics products plant. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer 


PREPARED. More homes and more industry mean more protection needed. The town's answer 
is a $35,000 police and fire station under construction, (SEE: Booming) 
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Weckinetes Sventuat Star 

GRIM REMINDERS. Asst. Supt. of Police 

Smith's tombstones warn Washington, D.C.., 
drivers to be careful. (SEE: Epitaphs) 






to keep drivers on the highway, out of the 
grave. 

Smith credits his grin-and-grim safe- 
ty propaganda idea to a “brainstorm.” He 
had the miniature gravemarkers made, 
decked out with ~ borrowed verse. He 
placed them on the desks of clerks at 
Municipal Court for hundreds of drivers 
to see and to take heed from verse like 
this: 

At 90 miles 

Drove Eddie Shawn. 
The motor stopped 
But Eddie kept on. 


Let’s Take a Tour 


Should the residents of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. (pop. 11,000), ever decide to pay trib- 
ute to their most popular citizen, Ernest 
H. Wyckoff, the town’s number one mer- 
chant and civic leader, is an odds-on fa- 
vorite to win the laurels. 

Excursions for All. Wyckoff conducts 
low-cost excursions for friends and neigh- 
bors that have made his name a household 
by-word throughout Monroe County, Pa. 

It all started 20 years ago, when he 
took a group of friends to New York to 
hear Sir Harry Lauder sing. The trip cost 
them $10 a head with concert tickets, 
transportation and food included. 

They liked it, told their friends and 
all joined in clamoring for more. So tak- 
ing parties to New York for concerts, 
shows, circuses, sports events and just 
plain sightseeing trips up the Hudson 
river and around the bay became a regular 
Wyckoff habit. 

When the World’s Fair rolled around 
the demand for New York excursions in- 
creased. Wyckoff conducted eight Fair 
excursions and bought more Fair tickets 
than any other individual, 11,000 in all. 

South America Ahead. Before the 
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war brought travel restrictions Wyckoff 
had taken groups of friends and neighbors, 
ranging from a few to as many as 2,500, 
to Washington, Chicago, Florida, Ber- 
muda and Cuba. He is planning a trip to 
South America later this year if trans- 
portation is available. 

Seeing America the Wyckoff way has 
given thousands in his town a better 
knowledge of their country. Wyckoff says 
conducting tours takes much time, “but 
it’s lots of fun and sure builds good will.” 
Proof: His Stroudsburg store did a $1.5 
million business in 1945. 


Turn For The Better 


Like all Ohio river towns, Uniontown, 
Ky. (pop. 1,327), suffered plenty when- 
ever Old Man River went on a spree. But 
today the mighty Ohio is repaying the 
little town—with interest. 

Some years ago the Ohio got tired of 
its course past Uniontown, changed direc- 
tion and left the town in possession of a 
150-acre tract which it rented to farmers. 
Then in 1943 oil was struck on the land 
and Uniontown has been on easy street 
ever since. Today it is the most prosper- 
ous and progressive fifth-class city in Ken- 
tucky. 

Black Gold. Uniontown has 12 pro- 
ducing wells. They are leased to oil com- 
panies which pay the town more than $50 
a day in royalties. In two years the city 
has netted more than $40,000 from oil. 
It has wiped out its debt, resurfaced 
streets at a cost of $25,000, ‘looks ahead 
to further improvements. 

Chief project to come is a flood wall, 
to be built with U.S. aid. It will be a big 
help if Old Man River ever decides to be 
an Indian-giver, tries to reclaim the oil 
land. 


Dirty-Faced Beauty 


After 66 years Virginia-born Nancy 
Langhorne Astor who developed a sharp 
tongue during a quarter-century as a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament still pulls no 
punches, Last week she told off Savannah, 
Ga. 

Doing a spot of sightseeing on her 
first trip to America in eight years, Lady 
Astor made an unscheduled visit to Sa- 
vannah when her plane was forced down. 
While waiting for a train to take her to 
Charleston, S.C., she looked over old Sa- 
vannah and didn’t like what she saw— 
dingy buildings, monuments and foun- 
tains, trash in the streets. 

From a taxicab window she called 
Savannah high school one of the finest she 
had seen but termed “outrageous and 
stupid” the “students and school for not 
taking better care of their property.” Sum- 
ming up, she said Savannah was “a beau- 
tiful woman with a dirty face.” 

Facial. With that Lady Astor de- 
parted but the memory lingered on. The 
historic seaport town embarked on an 
orgy of cleaning unequalled since Ogle- 
thorpe and his English colonists landed in 
1733. Painters swooped down on the 
Chamber of Commerce building. Mer- 
chants began to tidy up their stores. Sand- 
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“Being in love is such a strain—she has to look 
happy all the time.” 


blast machines came out of hiding and 
attacked monuments, fountains. The city 
bought surplus trucks and assigned them 
to the cleanup detail. Delegates to the 
United Nations monetary conference, con- 
vening this week, were certain to find a 
cleaner Savannah, 


Chicago Tomorrow 


Gangster movies, newspaper stories of 
kidnapings and other crimes on the loose 
had left their mark. Londoners still 
thought of Chicago as the city of syndi- 
cated crime, Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
learned on a recent trip to Britain. 

Back home, he decided to do some- 
thing about it. He called in the city’s 
leading bankers, merchants, labor leaders, 
utility heads and newspaper publishers, 
outlined plans for an annual festival tHat 
would show Chicago in its true, modern, 
progressive light. 

Tentatively set for the first two weeks 
in October, Mayor Kelly’s dream celebra- 
tion will take the form of a “street fair,” 
rivaling in splendor the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras, Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses, Philadelphia Mummers Parade. It 
will be called “Chicago Tomorrow.” 

The festival would attract outstand- 
ing sporting events (possibly a heavy- 
weight boxing championship match, major 
football games) and would include con- 
certs, regattas, a drama and music fes- 
tival, midway attractions and industrial 
and scientific exhibitions. 


A-Bomb for Crows 


For years crows swept down upon 
Kansas fields, ate up millions of dollars in 
wheat, corn, other grains. No matter what 
the farmer did, he still had crows. 

But now they think they’ve found a 
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tall, can be grown in 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Calif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
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MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion and loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Today buy fragrant, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA  Sixrment 


OINTMENT 


Opportunity = lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No ex- 
perience or capital required. Must have auto 
and good references. Permanent. Write or wire. 


ener COMPANY 
Freeport, Illinois 
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way to get rid of them. With the help of 
state game officials, the farmers have re- 
sorted to dynamite. They blast the pests at 
night when they’re roosting. in trees. 

The first test, near Rattlesnake river, 
was conducted over a 15,000 square yard 
area. Result: 200,000 dead crows. 

Bombs are hooked to the trees by 
wires that run from a main firing cable. 
Best time to blast, say the blasters, is 
midnight. Then, they say, a smart crow 
is at his dullest. 


How’s the Weather? 


If fore-knowledge of weather condi- 
tions could help win a war, three New 
York veterans of the Army Air Force fig- 
ured the same knowledge could help win 
business. 

Convinced such information would 
sell, Mortimer Braunstein, Russell Robin- 
son and Max L, Dysart hired 11 ex-AAF 
meteorologists, set up Weathercast, Inc. 
with a U.S. Weather Bureau license, 

Weathercast offers a six-day forecast 
service which so far has proved about 
75% correct—a good average, they figure. 
Buyers of this service are retail stores, tug 
boat operators, power companies, contrac- 
tors, others interested in long-range 
weather forecasts. 

Open for Business. Weathercast’s 
first customer was an undertaker who 
wanted to know what the weather would 
be for “next week’s funerals.” A bakery 
taking the service ships to the suburbs 
when the prediction is “fair.” If it says 
“rain,” products go to city stores as re- 
search has shown that husbands pick up 
the bread and rolls when the wife can’t 
get out. 

Price of the service is based on need, 
size and volume of the business. 

“We're less than three months old,” 
said Robinson, a former gunner, “Fore- 
cast is good weather ahead.” 


Something New in Paint 


Said to be the first product of its 


| kind developed by the paint industry, 


Spred Luster, a new Water-mix oil enamel 
that dries to a glossy finish, is announced 
by Glidden Co., Cleveland. 

The company especially recommends 
kitchens, other places 
(on both woodwork and wallpaper) where 
a washable glossy surface is preferred to 
a flat finish. It comes in 11 pastel shades, 
requires only one coat, leaves no odor, 
spreads easily. 

Washable. Spots, marks, grease 
wash off Spred Luster immediately, says 
the company. Rub it with a damp cloth, 

Just introduced to the Chicago mar- 
ket, company officials said it would be 
available in all parts of the country in six 
to eight weeks, 


Keep Dry for 15c 


Edward B. Windsor Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., offers a rain cape that will sell for 
15¢ at newsstands, grocery stores, drug 
stores, other shopping points. 

Made of waterproof paper the cape 


Acme 
THREE IN ONE. A parking lot, gas station and 
bus service is Harry Rubin's idea of how fo 
solve Cleveland's parking problem. Rubin pro- 
vides shoppers with free bus service from his 
25-cent parking lot to the downtown area and 
return, Title “Dadson's" includes his 6-year- 

old son, Jackie. 


is thrown away after using once. Idea is 
to get you home dry, or almost dry, when 
you're caught in a sudden shower. 


Boon on Humanity 


Inventor Morris Kay, Alhambra, Cal.., 
has perfected a device for cutting out 
radio commercials, 

Housed in a box about the size of a 
small jewel case, it can be moved to any 
part of the room. All you do is plug it in 
the radio circuit. When the announcer 
starts talking you push a button. A vac- 
uum cylinder then starts rotating, con- 
tinues until the announcer stops talking. 
It then switches back, picks up the pro- 
gram. 

“Once production begins,” said Kay, 
“we should be able to sell it for around 
$10.” 

Kay’s patent application described 
his gadget as “an object of invention to 
confer a boon on humanity.” 


It’s About Time 


Chewing gums of the future, says 
Plastics Magazine, will have a plastic base, 
won’t stick to furniture or floors, will re- 
tain flavor longer, withstand moisture and 
extreme temperatures. 


Steps on the Gas 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey set 
up a Business Assistance Plan for vet- 
erans, put 1,634 into business for them- 
selves or in jobs in less than a year. 

Under the plan veterans wanting to 
become independent filling station opera- 
tors get financial help and training courses 
in merchandising, servicing and display 
methods. 

As more stations can be built, more 
men will be placed, says the company. 
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Merchandising 





Gentlemen Prefer Brands. The pub- 
lic recognizes certain brand names in each 
line of merchandise as leaders in their 
field. The retail store featuring these 
names is regarded as a good place to buy. 


The Buying Urge. Making custom- 
ers feel at home urges them to buy. A 
friendly front creates such an urge, says 
Brasco Mfg. Co., Harvey, IIl., and on re- 
quest will send a booklet showing how to 
obtain “the front that brings ’em in.” 


Men and Umbrellas. Good raincoats 
are still hard to get but men will buy um- 
brellas, says the trade, if you sell them 
men’s umbrellas. Rainshine Umbrella Co., 
1015 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo., makes 
them, advertises it can supply dealers. 


Quick Figuring. To users of air ex- 
press, Railway Express Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y., will send free their “Air 
Express Shipping Estimator” which shows 
air express charges for shipments to and 
from any point in the country. 


New Material. A new plastic cloth, 
Koroseal, is described as a “modern ma- 
terial with a thousand uses.” Comprehen- 
sive Fabrics, Inc., 350 sth Ave., New 
York, N.Y., the maker, will send you 
booklets illustrating in full-color photo- 
graphs what Koroseal can do. 


More Sales. Real profits come when 
stocks turn over several times a year. 
Corning Glass Co., Corning, N.Y., issues 
a booklet on how to make these turnovers 
by using mass display. 


Farm Roofing. Alcoa (Aluminum 
Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) claims its aluminum roofing is the 
best thing that has come out in farm 
roofing in a century. Booklets are avail- 
able on request. 


Education 


Time to Change 


“Report cards with A-B-C-D or too 
to 60 grades are a dishonest, unjust and 
inaccurate record of school progress which 
brings unearned praise to some children 
and subjects many innocent ones to pun- 
ishment they don’t deserve.” 

This denouncement of the time-hon- 
ored system of reporting classroom prog- 
ress came from the Rev. William Mc- 
Manus, assistant director, education de- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. He urged they be replaced by 
periodic conferences between parents and 
teachers, 

Unfair. Children with more than 
average intelligence. can drift through 
school, praised month after month for 
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Photographs of a Columbus, Ohio, home before and after using Weed-No-More 





NO MORE back-breaking digging! Destroy ugly 
leafy weeds with WEED-NO-MORE! 

The 8-ounce lawn-size package treats 1600 square 
feet! Now you can enjoy a beautiful weed-free 
lawn for es $1! 


WEED-NO-MORE kills dandelion, plantain and 


Magie Weed Killer 


Destro ’ other ugly weeds—yet won’t injure soil. 
ys Ugly Weeds but Won’t Get it today! Rid your lawn of ugly weeds for 


Harm Common Lawn Grasses! only $1. Just spray on... WEED-NO-MORE! 


On Sale at Paint, Hardware, Garden Supply, Department and Drug Stores 


WEED-NO-(MORE 


THE AMAZING NEW WEED KILLER 


=—— Made by THe SHerwin-Wittiams Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Biggest Smoker's Value Ever! 














BOTH FOR 
$998 


POST PAID 
TAX FREE 






Top Slides Open 
and pops up your 
favorite cigarette 
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A Matched 
Set Yow lil 
Be Proud To 
Give Or Get 








For Your Smoking Pleasure 
A THRILL BY THEMSELVES . . . 
. .. A TRIUMPH TOGETHER 


Take the lighter, for instance! It’s a gen- 
uine “Feather Lite,” cased in gleaming 


Both with @ Rich Silver on Black 
Bosonellget MONOGRAMMED INITIAL 
of your own choice 











CTT tare’ of smokers he nation over Jus 
| IMPERIAL INDUSTRIES, Dept. RP-51 PRINT INITIAL ] wind guard keeps it lit. And if you want 
i 618 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, If. in THIS BOX | the joy of added smoking pleasure, your 
Please rush Feather Lite Windproof Lighter and Matching answer is the matching POP-UP cigar- 
eoange od h caetperas case personalized with initial printed in i ette case, which is actually a 4 
oS zs tab CHECK ONE butler too, ready to serve you on sp’ 
1 OD I am enclosing $2.98. Send my Personalized Smoker Set second notice! Every cigarette that bobs 
i P aid. i op out ay a hae gg is — fresh, 
5 s . rm enjoy ragrant te « 
i Os +m yn agg pelea D. I will pay post j h of @ pel, beth yours to oun fer 
j i only $2.98—a price ee 4 for 
Nam either one. Seeing is eving! if you 
| Please Print Clearly | don’t think you’ve bought a double value 
s your money cheer And that’s 



































RAINBOW MIXTURE 


SLABIOLS= 
hed Bulbs 31.83 


Money Back Guarantee 
phn st first year. Satisfaction 
ranteed. Michigan's finest. 
Au State inspected. First qual 









guide included free. 
Early Order Bonus 
Same varieties 200 bulblets. (Ist 
year growth provides your bulb 
supply for years. Limited supply. 
SEND ONEY 
ACT NOW — WRITE TODAY 
Pay later, plus C.0.D. and post- 
age, or send $1.89 and we ship 
prepaid. Ref. any bank in U.S.A. 
340 SMITH BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


SMITH BULB CO. 


THROAT MISERY 


Over, papteneane hawking, coughing, 
cause colds, — and catarrh— —use 
this * aby stand-b y method” that thou- 
sands for 70 years have used... HALL’S 
TWO-METHOD TREATMENT. Loosens and 
helps clear up phlegm-filled throat and nasal 
congestion or money back. Ask your drug- 

gist. Write for FREE Vitamin and Health 
Chart coday! Fe 4. Cheney & Co, Dept. 133,To & Co, Dept. 133, Toledo, O. 











KIL >,  £x¥KILLS 
<ite \Red Mites 
/Bed Bugs 
places, Kill Kills 
Sree Heats srtsd me ea 
astray ite Sony poh 
times a Ask your dealer or WEI? 
Coccidiosis. —_]qy/TE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 





INVENTORS 


Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays are 


dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- 
liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscientious 
counsel. Easy payment plan. Learn how to protect and 


sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-R Atlantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to comets, 6 iGese 

in newspapers, magazines and 

Splendid opportunity to “‘break books: 

fascinatin ing writing field. May bring you DETAILS 

up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe. 

rience unnecessary. Write today for PFREE details. 

NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
DRINK PAN 


DRINK PAN MATE 


—for one month, then you will know why Argentina 
prefers Maté to coffee. Send $1.00 for 20-oz. package 
postpaid. W ~ for wholesale price. We are as near 
as your oe 








AN ‘AMERICAN TEA co. 
2704 S. PUeccaaat Ave., Los Angeles a, Cal. 


TUNE IN 


Tune in Mutual Network for 
PATHFINDER news broad- 


cast direct from Washington, 
in the Purina Mills show, 


**Op’ry House Matinee,’’ 
every Saturday at 1 P. M. 


Eastern Standard Time. 





their go averages while others, less capa- 
ble, must work hard for 80 grades but re- 
ceive only admonitions of “study a little 
harder” for their efforts, Father McManus 
explained. 

If report cards must be retained they 
should record progress as either “satis- 
factory” or “unsatisfactory.” The latter 
mark would be viewed by parents as an 
invitation to visit the teacher and find 
out what is wrong, Father McManus de- 
clared. 


Mothers’ Helpers 


Kindergarten pupils at Springport, 
Mich. (pop. 502), have developed into ex- 
pert errand-runners since Katherine Sar- 
rich started teaching them the finer points 
of marketing and making change. 

It all started last fall when Miss Sar- 
rich helped her pupils rig up a play store. 
As interest increased the store became a 
regular daily project. Children took turns 
at being the merchant, clerks and cus- 
tomers. 

Coined Their Money. Stocked with 
package goods from home, the children 
use household scales to learn correct 
weights. Money of various denominations, 
made from paper and cardboard, teaches 
them coin values and change-making. 

With parents 100% behind the proj- 
ect, Miss Sarrich added a toy telephone, 
wrapping paper and twine, to help the 
youngsters learn how to give and take 
telephone orders and the proper way to 
wrap and tie parcels for transportation. 


Simplified English 


As an 18-year-old Hungarian immi- 
grant learning English, Dr. M. Herbert 
Weiss was amazed to find his teachers 
couldn’t explain why identical letter com- 
binations such as “ca” in can, cane, car, 
care and call assumed different sounds. 

Finding the answer cost Dr. Weiss 
30-years’ research into the origin and 
growth of the English language, but it 
also paid dividends. Result was a text- 
book, Sure Steps to Reading and Spell- 
ing, compiled by Mrs, Weiss a year after 
her husband’s death, 

Tested. “Anyone but a born imbecile 
can learn to read and spell by our meth- 
od,” declared Mrs. Weiss, who with her 
husband, tried it out successfully on hun- 
dreds of Richmond, Va., children and 
adults after they had failed to learn by 
other methods. 

Basically phonetic, the Weiss method 
ignores accepted practices of memorizing 
words and their meanings, Instead it 
teaches word construction by breaking 
down words into separate sounds with rea- 
sons for sound changes thoroughly ex- 
plained. 

Vowels the Keys. Pupils learn the 
sound of consonants and vowels, their re- 
lation to and effect on each other in word- 
forming letter combinations. “Just as 


ciphers before or after a numeral alter its 
value,” Mrs. Weiss explained, “vowels and 
their positions in words determine the 
sound and pronunciation.” 

Some educators view the Weiss meth- 











BOOK WORK. Mrs. Weiss, daughter Carolyn, 
wrote text. (SEE: Simplified English) 


od with misgiving, but Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Virginia’s superintendent of ed- 
ucation, says: 

“It has possibilities but needs more 
widespread testing in the public schools 
to prove its worth. We hope to be able 
to give it a fair and thorough trial now 
the complete text is available.” 


Immigrant Aid 


Expecting 100,000 war brides to in- 
vade the country by July 1, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has appealed to the public 
schools to help in acquainting the new- 
comers with U.S. customs and naturaliza- 
tion requirements. 

Under a revised program, as fast as 
new immigrants arrive their names and 
new addresses are sent to the schools 
nearest them. This way classes for brides 
can be organized and the orientation work 
started without delay, explained T. B. 
Shoemaker, acting commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Previously names and addresses were 
sent to public schools only after applica- 
tions for citizenship were filed. 


Pathfinders 


K-9 Founder 


A small, blonde bundle of energy is 
Alene Erlanger, who founded Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc., and now is helping Army’s 
program to breed and train combat dogs 
for a permanent K-g Corps. 

She and her husband, B.V.D. Manu- 
facturer Milton Erlanger, have a town 
house in New York, a country place with 
kennels in Holmdel, N. J. Tea-time at 
Holmdel means yeast-spread biscuits for 
Caddy, a 15-year-old poodle (“My heart 
belongs to Caddy,” says Alene) and Curly, 
Caddy’s son. Hannial, her parrot, calls the 
dogs (both champions) by name, gets 
“hors d’oeuvres” and tea, 

D. C. War-Worker. But a dogless, 
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often maidless “one-woman house” in 
Washington, D. C., was Mrs. Erlanger’s 
home during three war years. There she 
learned to clean, cook and use rubber 
gloves on well-manicured hands. Mean- 
time she loaned her kennels and suitable 
dogs to the Army, organized Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc., to collect others. 

“There isn’t a single recorded instance 
of a U.S. patrol being ambushed while led 
by a scout dog,” is her proud boast. 

The Idea. This accomplishment paid 
off Mrs. Erlanger’s hunch during World 
War I. Then a ’teen-age Red Cross field 
worker at Camp Vail (Fort Monmouth), 
N. J., she began urging the Army to train 
dogs for round-trip message-carriers, in- 
stead of one-way carrier pigeons, 

Alene works quietly with finesse, 
quick wits and winsome little-girl smile. 
“She gets along with anyone, is generous 
to a fault, but usually has her way,” 
friends say, dubbing her a Greer Garson 
type. 

Army's Thanks. She usually wears a 
blue and gold pin co-workers gave her last 
Christmas, her 48th birthday. It is a rep- 
lica of War Department’s highest civilian 
award she received from Lt. Gen. Edmund 
B. Gregory. 

Otherwise, she wears little jewelry 
with her casual black or brown suits (size 
g). She likes brilliant scarves and high- 
heeled shoes (about size 44), keeps her 
short hair beautifully waved, but can’t be 
bothered fo tidy her desk. 

Though she enjoyed her first plane 
ride in 1914 and flies between New York 
and Washington, every snort from her car 
terrifies her. 

Pepsi Solo. New York-born Alene 
likes opera and has a pianist daughter. 
Her own musical limit is singing Pepsi- 
Cola in Spanish (one of her five lan- 
guages). 

“Dogdom’s First Lady” has three im- 
mediate plans: To get re-acquainted with 
her husband, Air Corps son, two grown 
daughters and 82-year-old mother. To 
breed “career” dogs for the Army. To 
have breakfast in bed—for a long, long 
time, 





Karl Rannelis 


K-9ER AND CANINES. Mrs. Erlanger and vets 
at training station. (SEE: Pathfinders) 
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| fashioned and obsolete! Writes 2 full 


| scratch, bend or leak. 


| ing, spreading. 


HERE COMLUELAG delwery 


the Revolutionary New 
EYNOLD 
MIRACLE PEN 


WRITES ror 2 SOLID YEARS 
WITHOUT REFILLING 


This Sensational Invention 
Astounding As The Atomic Bomb 


Get your sensational new Reynolds Miracle 
Pen ... same breath-taking beautiful pen 
you’ve read about—heard about—talked 
about! The most amazing pen discovery 
in 25 years! Makes every other pen old 









years without refilling! No point to 
Smooth as 
satin action means real writing ease. 
Sharp clear impressions on 4 to 8 
carbon copies. Demand is great 
and supply limited. We can guar- 
antee shipment only if you act at 
once! Clip coupon and mail 
today! 





Reward for ne action 
—we will hand engrave 
your full name on this 
mew miracle pen free of 
all extra cost. 


CANT LEAK / 
CANT DRIP / CANT OT! 


FREE Metal Desk Stand 

Beautiful, brightly pol- 
ished stainless, metal desk 

stand yours at no extra cost 
with every Reynolds Miracle 
Pen. Gives double-purpose . 
for pocket or for office or home desk. 






Comes in Gorgeous Gift Package 
PLUS—Metal Desk Stand 


Precision-made steel ball re- 
places old fashioned pen 


point. 
Eliminates scratching, clog- 















Writes Smoother! 
Writes fine, medium 
or heavy—to pressure 


Send No Money—Mail Coupon Now| 
100% SATISFACTION OR 
MONEY BACK IN FULL— 









Miller A} Co., Miracle Pen Division, Dept. 30-C 

N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, tl. 
Please par the astounding new Reynolds Mir- 
acle Pen complete with smart stainless desk 
stand and full name hand engraved on barrel. 
On arrival I will deposit $12.50 plus postage 
with postman. If not delighted I may return in 
10 days for refund in full. 


ENGRAVE ON PEN 


(Print Plainly) 


Yes! This is your chance to get the i 
most amazing pen discovery of the cen- 
tury at our risk! Try it—enjoy it for 10 
days. If you aren't completely satisfied 
in every way return for full refund. Send i 
no money, your name and address- are t 





enough. On arrival pay postman only SEND TO 

$12.50 plus C.O.D. postage. Cash orders 

sent pocpasd. But hurry! Very few pens ADDRESS 

are available and it must be first come : 

first served. Be sure, mail coupon right CITY ZONE__STATE____ 


away, today! ee 


“CAPON” 


6“ 99 
ELECTRIC ” pry cetts, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 

button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 5 Cedar Vale, Kans. 
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Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson's BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


KILLS RATS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Easy, safe, and cheap to use. New, improved 
K-R-O~ Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit form kills 
rats or your money back. _ 

Nothing to mix. No mess. No bother. 
Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., says, “... in one 
night I got 10 rats. We think it (K-R-O) is 
a wonder.” 

Not a poison. K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) 
is made of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and domestic animals. 

Small cost. Only 35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
Red Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 
and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 

“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by U. S. 
FREE Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. The 
K-R-O Company, Spri: Ohio, Dep*. 23. 


K-R- KILLS RATS 
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‘eed, accurate set works and 
cert. feasted 


‘] for ta f eK us iekly end 


Betsaw cht “Company 
1851-F, 3542 Main insas City 2, Mo. 





















International 
Rather reel than real politics. 


Hollywood: Jimmy Stewart, 
(above), ex-flying colonel and boy 
Senator in the film “Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington,” turned down a real 
chance at politics, declined to be Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dallas: Sailor Lloyd Jensen wrote 
his girl a note asking for a date, 
dropped it overside in a bottle off the 
Florida coast. When he returned home, 
he found her waiting. A bather had 
found the message, sent it on by mail. 

New Orleans: Tulane zoology 
professor Edward Hathaway insisted 
flour with weevils in it is “clean... 
nutritive , . . just as wholesome” but 
couldn't talk his wife out of disposing 
of some be-weeviled flour. 

Hollywood: Louisiana’s musical 
Governor Jimmie Davis (below) ar- 
rived with his band and banjo, planned 
making recordings, thought he “might” 
make a movie. 





International 
Come on in, boys. 


Press Association 


Hizzoner sings. 


Boone, lowa: Appointed coach of 
the boys’ high school swimming team, 
Helen Emmons (above) expected no 
shortage of would-be Johnny Weismul- 
lers. 

Syracuse: Bored with glamor-girl 
contests, Syracuse university students 
announced a “Miss Nobody” competi- 
tion, promised the winner a better 
prize than most collegiate queens get. 

Detroit: Charlie, ancient milk 
wagon horse, refused to allow a strike 
to break a 15-year habit, started off on 
his morning route alone, was located 
by police at a house along the way. 


Week at Home 





New York: Returned G.I.s proved 
they don’t forget a friend, paid Army 
$50-$75 for shipping their pets (1,000 
dogs, 1 cat) home from Europe. 

Ogden, Utah: A local business- 
man advertised frankly— 

WANTED: Small girl to work in 

small store, small pay, hard work. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Vassar col- 
lege broke an 85-year-old tradition, 
named a former physical education 
instructor, Dean Sarah Gibson Bland- 
ing, as its first woman president. 

Omaha: British Ambassador Hal- 
ifax, discussing the British loan, got 
tripped up in millions and _ billions, 
finally admitted he was “bad on sums.” 

Chicago: Assigned to get a pic- 
ture illustrating the housing shortage, 
Photographer Cliff Oliver gagged up 
this one (below): 





International 
Listening in. Just a gag. 
Atlanta: Mechanically - minded 


Olin Mumford, 16, (above) added 
tubes, antenna, etc., to his sun helmet, 
can now get Benny on his bonnet. 

Columbus, Ohio: Robert Nestor 
left his new crated washing machine 
on the front porch, was sorry when 
clothing drive workers collected it, 
shipped it off en route to Europe. 

Portland, Ore.: Bank teller Leon- 
ard J. Trythall collected coins for a 
hobby, got in trouble when $202.90 
was found missing from a March of 
Dimes collection. 

Detroit: Tired of composing differ- 
ences within his union (United Auto 
Workers), Richard Frankensteen (be- 
low) resigned as vice president, said it 
would give him more time to compose 
harmony. 





International 


There are two kinds of composing. 
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VIRGINIAN: Joel McCrea, Barbara Britton. 


What to See 


The Virginian (Paramount). All the 
glory and romance of the Owen Wister 
story, with the western plains brought to 
life by Technicolor. Joel McCrea makes 
his Virginian a warm, human figure in 
spite of the stern justice he metes out to 
his friend, Sonny Tufts. Barbara Britton 
is the engaging schoolmarm, 

Diary of a Chambermaid (United 
Artists). Burgess Meredith plays a psy- 
chopathic Army officer, surrounded by 
somber figures, morbid and tense, with 
murder and intrigue their motivation. 
Paulette Goddard assists. Strictly adult. 

Close Call for Boston Blackie (Co- 
lumbia). This time Blackie’s usual pre- 
dicaments are enhanced by the presence of 
a cute, black-haired baby. Lynn Merrick 
is gorgeous. 

Swing Parade of 1946 (Monogram). 
Keen blending of song and dance with jive 
by Louis Jordan and his Tympany Five, 
singing by Connie Boswell and comedy by 
the Three Stooges, 

Terror by Night (Universal). Sher- 
lock Holmes and Dr. Watson ride out this 
thriller in a night train between London 
and Edinburgh while a fabulous diamond 
causes murder and mystery. Basil Rath- 
bone and Nigel Bruce are adequate. 

Frontier Gunlaw (Columbia). An- 
other in the Durango Kid series, with 
some laughs going to Dub Taylor, but not, 
on the whole, up to standard. Charles 
Starrett’s quick-change act does not con- 
vince. 

Shock (20th-Fox). Excellent for pa- 
trons who like suspense. A psychiatrist 
keeps a girl in amnesia shock to cover his 
own act of murder. Action is in a sana- 
torium run by Vincent Price as the psy- 
chiatrist; Lynn Bari contributes, 

Six-Gun Man (PRC Pictures). Rip- 
roaring, gun-flashing action in a standard 
western, high-lighted by a cattle stampede. 
Thrills for the young fry with comedy and 
a thin love story thrown in, Fair from the 
adult viewpoint, 
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_- Rockdale Monument Co.,Dept. 642 642 Joliet, N1-Leee | 


FREE-BIG 72 PAGE CATALOG 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Get blessed relief from tormenting neuralgia pains—with fast- 
acting Ben-Gay! Your doctor knows the famous pain-relieving 
agents—methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 
212 times more of both these wonderfully soothing ingredients 
than five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine, fast Ben-Gay! 


Ben-Gay— THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


DUE TO 


Also 
HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send cotee for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-2), N.Y. 17, M. ¥. 


TOMBSTONES ia 








DIRECT TO YOU 3995 


Genuine beautiful RO ROCKDA 
Monume 


ments, Markers. Setisfoe @EASY 
tion or mosses pace. Freight paid 
Free ca ces, TERMS 





RHEUMATISM 
For PAIN | MUSCLE PAIN l 
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Turkey 


aG BOY. quits | 


Vitel “a ane “nesses \ 


xe ¥* 
snot? GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
hs Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- 
cess. Details on our Baby Chick Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Sent FREE. 


fpesieos STATE 
Ox FI 


WRITE TODAY 





Poults, Poultry 
lawn Mowers, hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 





THERE’S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 





INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-A Adams Bvilding Washington, D. C. 


A ee AS ee A ee 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


MERIT CARD CO an '-4 CUINTON ST. NEWARK 2, N. J 


















Equipment, Electrical Appliances, 


My biggest catalog in 30 years. You'll find 
every page crammed wit interesting in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary 
issue is the most unusual published by any 
hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell, 


“big profit’ features 





HATCHERIES 
- SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


















































THIS POLICY PAYS 


your 
Hospital bills in case of 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 





Just think of it! You can buy 
this hospitalization policy for 
only $5.00 a year. Regardless 
of your occupation, or what 
other policies you may have, 
you receive full benefits from 
a Universal Policy. 


Smiles 





Frustration 


No matter when I chance to go 

To see a moving picture show, 

I find, with much dissatisfaction, 

Tt’s next week’s coming attraction 

That has the public raving so! 
Louise Duke 


“Poor man! He was ruined by untold 


| wealth.” 


BENEFITS UP TO $475 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED 


If you are confined to a hospital as a result of 
accident or sickness, a Universal Policy pays 
benefits up to $475 in any one year. No medical 
examination required. Use the coupon below, 
now, while you think of it. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Universal Insurance Service, Inc. 

42 B Merchants Row, Rutland, Vermont 
Please send me, without obligation, full 

« information about your low cost Hospital- » 
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AND FRUIT 


Bees are necessary for 
profitable fruit produc- 
tion. Cool weather dur- 
ing fruit bloom makes 
long distance flying im- 

ssible. Hive should be 
located within 200 feet of fruit trees to in- 
sure pollination of blossoms. 


Free Booklet: ‘BEES AND FRUIT”’ 


Start now to get more money out of your fruit trees. 
Bees are easy to handle. Complete instructions given 
in our beginner's book. 


“STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES” 
96 pages, illustrated, ONLY 50 CENTS 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


64 page illustrated monthly magazine, one year, 
$1.50. Both book and magazine for $1.70 in the 


United States and Canada. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Medina, O. 
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| you begin to play appropriate music, 


“Untold wealth?” 
“Yes, he didn’t tell about it on his 
income tax return.” 


“T declare,” complained Mrs. Smith, 
“you're kinder to dumb animals than you 
are to me.” 

“Then why not try being dumb,” re- 
joined Mr. Smith. 


“How do you get domestic harmony 
in your home?” a meek little man was 
asked, 

“By playing second fiddle, 
replied. 


” he sadly 


Although her hus- 
leaves his ashes 


“Poor Mrs. Jones. 
band is dead, he still 
around the house.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, he had himself cremated.” 


“This morning I had a tussle with my 
dentist.” 

“Did you win?” 

“No. It ended in a draw.” 


“My girl thinks I’m a wit.” 
“Well, she’s half right.” 


“Daughter, who was that young man 
I saw hugging you last night?” 
“What time was it?” 


“TI don’t want my daughter to marry 
some boob that can’t support her.” 

“Well, plenty of boobs are support- 
ing wives.” 


“The last time I was at your house 
you told me your husband was working for 
the government. What’s he doing now?” 

“Nothing—he’s still there.” 


“When I ask those of the congrega- 
tion who want to contribute $5 toward 
the mortgage on the church to stand up, 
” in- 


| structed the preacher. 


n-/ to pay alimony, 





OPEKA, KANSAS | 


“What do you mean, appropriate 
music?” asked the organist. 


“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


“When the judge ruled that you had 
how did you feel about 
it?” 

“Chagrined.” 

“How did your wife feel about it?” 
“She grinned.” 


“This is my car,” 


protested the irate 





motorist to the garage man, “and what I 
say goes—see?” 

“Say, ‘Engine,’ then, mister,” 
gested the disgusted repair man. 


sug- 


He was telling her about the new 
football team. 

“Now, there’s Wilson,” said he; “in 
a few weeks he will be our best man.” 

“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “this is so 
sudden!”’ 


“See here, Jones,” complained the 
boss, “how is it that you never get to 
work on time any more?” 

“Well, boss,” replied Jones, “it’s like 
this: You've drilled me so darn well never 
to watch the clock here at the office that 
I’ve lost the habit of watching it at home.” 

“Pop,” queried Junior, “how do they 
catch crazy men?” 

“Tt’s easy,” said Pop sourly, “a little 
rouge and lipstick, a hair-do and a pretty 
dress.” 


“My wife tells me I talk in my sleep, 
Doctor, what should I do?” 
“Nothing that you shouldn’t.” 


“You've been a pretty sick man,” 
said the doctor. “In fact, I may say that 
it was only your strong constitution that 
pulled you through.” 

“Well,” replied the convalescent, 
somewhat testily, “I trust you will re- 
member that when you come to make out 
the bill.” 


Brain Teaser No. 123 
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= &% Divide the four 
eS numbers, 701, 105 
+R S, 7OT, 59, 
MY 
a 1417, 2312, by the 





largest number possi- 
ble that will leave the 
same remainder in ev- 
ery case? 
Solution to No. 122 

The cost of the first car was 5/4 of 
$1500 or $1875. The cost of the second 
car was 5/6 of $1500 or $1250. The total 
cost was $3125. The total received was 
$3000. The loss was $125 




































“What time does the next Radar Beam leave?" 


‘ PATHFINDER 



















HERE’S A MAN WHO 
HAS INFLUENCE ON 





so 
the 
to 
ike 
| Meet Bill Bolton, merchant. Purveyor of 
e.” household goods to many families who live 
1ey in and around a small city. He’s a good 
tle man to know. He has influence. 
tty There are thousands of influential people 
on Main Street. And when you consider 
ge that nearly half the nation shops there, 
small wonder that cultivating important 
in,” families in small cities and towns pays well 
hat : 
hat for advertisers. 
és PATHFINDER has influence on Main 
re- Street, too. News weekly edited for intelli- 
out ee Ne 
gent alert families in the smaller cities and 
towns, growth is rapid and consistent. 
23 te Pte oie 
One million circulation is guaranteed by 
four 4 
059, December first, 1946. And what’s more 
os to the point, PATHFINDER will reach that 
the figure by virtue of its widening appeal to 
ev- rw ° 
the citizens of Main Street. PATHFINDER’S 
a influence in wide-awake Main Street homes 
— | is a matter of record. 
ota 
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— GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Down below...you'll read many reasons why it’s wiser 

*to wait for a Beautyrest. 

When you read them, we think you'll agree. For a 
mattress is something it pays to buy wisely. And a 
Beautyrest is so much more than merely a mattress — 
it’s actually years of rest and relaxation. Years of 
comfort, well-being to you. 

That’s why we think wise mattress-buying means 
waiting for Beautyrest! 


Will you enjoy these comforts in 
YOUR NEXT NEW MATTRESS? 


BEAUTYREST? 


* 


2. Compare the coil springs! Comfort comes from 
the heart of the mattress—the coil springs. 
In the ordinary inner-spring mattress, coils 
are joined together. When one goes down, 
others follow, forming slopes and hollows. 
But Beautyrest’s 837 coil springs are inde- 
pendent—not tied together! Each separately 
cushions your hips, shoulders, legs. That’s the 
secret of Beautyrest’s glorious, buoyant com- 
fort. Wiser to wait for, isn’t it? 


Another thing to consider, too: Some mattresses 
“look good” in the showroom, “let down” 
later. But Beautyrest is built to last and last. 
Its patented “sag-proof” border stays neat, 
firm, resilient. Its 8 side-ventilators keep it 
fresh and dry. 
Beautyrest needs turning only 4 or 5 times 
a year—practically takes care of itself. Wiser 
to wait for, isn’t it? 


EEP 
1uT FOR SU 
woners AGAINST STRUCTURAL 


DEFECTS FOR 10 YEARS 


ONS COMPANY 


—_ vor unseee 


GUAR 


Look at the label! Beautyrest, the world’s 
most comfortable mattress—made by 
Simmons, world’s most reliable name in bed- 
ding. Yes, your Beautyrest’s 10-year guarantee 
of “Luxury comfort” will be something to 
think about when you shop for that new mat- 
tress soon. 
Makes it worth while to wait a little longer 
for Beautyrest, doesn’t it? 


here again soon— BE AUTYR EST —the World’s Most Comfortable Mattress! 
atety SIMMONS COMPANY 


*REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





